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390 4 JUNE 1948 — 17 JUNE 1948 
ALBANIA. 5 jJune—Child conscription (see Balkans Commission 
United Nations). , 


ANTARCTICA. 12 June—Special division of Foreign Ministry (see 
Argentina). 


ARAB LEAGUE. 5 JFune—Palestine. It was announced that Saudi- 
Arabian forces were fighting beside the Egyptians and that they were 
equipped with artillery, tanks, and armoured cars. 

10 Fune—Palestine. The Secretary-General, Azzam Pasha, said he 
had told Count Bernadotte that the Arabs would ignore the cease-fire 
at the first sign of a Jewish violation of it. 

15 JFune—Palestine. The political committee met in Cairo. Count 
Bernadotte was present. 


ARGENTINA. 12 Fune—Antarctic Dispute. The Government issued a 
decree creating a special Antarctic and Falklands division of the 
Foreign Ministry ‘to take charge of all affairs relating to the Argentine 
Antarctic, the Falkland Isles, South Georgia, and Sandwich Isles 
forming part of Argentina’s national inheritance’. 


AUSTRALIA. 14 fune—Economic Co-operation. A joint statement was 
issued by the Prime Minister, Mr Chifley, and the New Zealand 
Finance Minister, Mr Nash, on the discussions in Canberra. It said they 
had considered the possibility of supplies to Australia and New 
Zealand improving in the light of E.R.P. and also the difficulties that 
might arise from lack of dollars. They had discussed how far New 
Zealand resources might be used to fill deficiencies in Australia and 
vice versa. 

15 Fune—Rationing. The Government decided to abolish rationing of 
meat and clothing and to withdraw price-stabilization subsidies on 
wool used for home consumption, wholemilk, potatoes, cotton and 
textiles, coastal shipping freights and consumer imports other than tea. 

British policy in the Pacific (see New Zealand). 


BELGIUM. 5 June—King. After conversations between the Prime 
Minister, M. Spaak, and the King’s secretary, Professor Pirenne, it was 
announced that there was a new aspect in the royal question. The 
Cabinet would examine again on 8 June the possibility of a joint return 
of the King and Prince Baudouin, the heir to the throne, and of a refer- 
endum. 

7 FJune—Economic conference (see Benelux). 

16 Fune—Strike. Some 200,000 workers in the metal industry went 
on strike for higher wages. 

Trade. An agreement was concluded with the British and U.S. 
zones of Germany by which the Bizone would export coal, scrap, hops, 
chemicals, textiles, tools, spare parts, electric motors, and optical 
instruments to the total value of $75 million and would import food, 
fertilizers, rayon, copper, antimonium, and other raw materials to the 
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value of $84 million. German rolling stock and ships would be repaired 
in Belgium. 


BENELUX. 7 June. A conference attended by the Dutch and Belgian 
Prime Ministers and the Dutch and Luxembourg Foreign Ministers 
opened to study the next steps to closer economic co-operation in pre- 
paration for a full Benelux economic union. 

8 JFune—The conference ended with agreement on measures to 
ensure the inception of an economic union between the three countries 
on 1 January 1950. Because of financial difficulties, the Netherlands 
could not promise an immediate change in its economic policy, but 
proposals to lessen the dissimilarity of standards of living in the Benelux 
countries were accepted. 

14 June—Germany. London agreement approved (see Great Britain). 


BRAZIL. 16 Fune—The Governor-General of Canada, Lord Alex- 
ander, who was on a visit to Brazil, told the press that he was a strong 
believer in the standardization of British and U.S. armaments. ‘I hope 
standardization will come, for it can bring nothing but good, and we are 
working on it now.’ He recalled the Italian campaign, where in dis- 
posing his forces, he had to bear in mind that some troops used British 
and others U.S. equipment. He thought standardization should be 
carried as far as possible by the navies, armies, and air forces of the two 
countries. 

17 June—Lord Alexander left Brazil. 

India. The Minister to Brazil, Minoo Masani, arrived in Rio de 
Janeiro. His was the first Indian Legation to be established in Latin 
America. 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 10 Fune—Tanganyika Groundnuts Scheme. 
The U.K. Food Minister, Mr Strachey, in a speech to the Nairobi 
Rotary Club, said that three factors were essential to the success of the 
scheme. First, he had observed with his own eyes the ability of the 
African worker. Secondly, he had now been able to obtain all the fleet 
of heavy tractors necessary for some considerable time ahead. Thirdly, 
there was the spirit of the men and women engaged. Once more Britain 
had been able to find a body of men and women, mostly quite young, 
who would undertake an extremely difficult task and carry it through. 
The actual development scheme would be quite different from the 
White Paper forecast and no attempt would be made to follow slavishly 
the exact programme. 1948 should be taken as the first operative year. 


BRITISH GUIANA. 17 Fune—There was rioting on a sugar estate at 
Enmore, near Georgetown. The police had to open fire and two 
labourers were killed. 


BRITISH WEST INDIES. 14 Fune—Jamaica. Balance of Payments. 
The Government issued a statement showing that Jamaica had a dollar 
deficit of $53 million in 1947, but that this had been reduced by present 
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restrictions. Priorities for dollar expenditure were to be food and other 
essentials, and capital equipment for industries which earned or saved 
dollars. 


BULGARIA. 5 jJune—Child conscription (see Balkans Commission, 
United Nations). 

11 fune—Proposed negotiations (see Greece). 

12 Fune—Proposed negotiations (see Greece). 


BURMA. 13 June—Thakin Nu, in a speech in Rangoon, made the 
following points: 

Communist insurgents. The Government refused to enter into 
negotiations with the leaders of Communist insurrection, which they 
would quell with all the means in their power. If the Communist 
insurgents laid down their arms the Government would be prepared to 
offer an amnesty to those who had not fought against Government 
forces, and would deal leniently with others who, though they had 
fought, had not perpetrated any crime. But the law would take its course 
against those who had committed murder, rape, arson, and dacoities 
under the cloak of insurrection. 

Anglo-Burmese Treaty. In spite of the Communists’ criticism the 
treaty was in the best interests of Burma, and the provisions for the 
equitable compensation for nationalized foreign property and for the 
repayment of sums owed to Britain were fair. They were reasonable and 
strictly in accordance with international practice, followed even by the 
U.S.S.R. and other Communist countries which the Burmese Com- 
munists professed to admire. The British defence mission had been sent 
at the specific request of the Government; the further training of the 
Burmese defence forces was necessary, and, in view of past associations, 
a British defence mission could serve Burma best. There was nothing in 
the treaty which in any way infringed Burma’s sovereignty. 

Foreign Policy. While the Communists desired an alliance with the 
U.S.S.R. and hostility towards the U.S.A. and the United Kingdom, the 
Government’s policy was to have good relationship with all three 
Powers. Burma was situated close to the sphere of Anglo-American 
influence. Mr Stalin himself had emphasized the wish of Russia to live 
in friendly relationship with the United States and Britain. Regard 
must also be had for the views of minority races in Burma, who were 
strongly for continued friendship with the two great western Powers. 
He explained that the reference in his programme to the propagation 
of Marxist ideas meant that Socialists, People’s Volunteers, and others 
inclined to them should engage in propagating them, and that it would 
be no part of Government activities to do this. 

17 Fune—Communism. The Minister for Foreign Affairs, U Tin Tut, 
commenting on reports of Burma turning to Communism, told the 
press: ‘What the Government seeks is to extend its political and 
economic relationships with the outside world. Burma has no desire to 
be entangled in any alignment of world Powers, and wishes to be in 
friendly relationship with all other countries. She desires to adhere to 
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4 JUNE 1948 — 17 JUNE 1948 393 
the friendly relationship already entered into with the U.S.A., Britain, 
and other countries in western Europe, and China. These countries are 
themselves in friendly political and economic relationship with Russia 
and other countries under the “‘new democracy”’, and in seeking to do 
the same Burma hopes her relationship with the western democracies 
and China will in no way be impaired.’ He denied that the Prime 
Minister’s programme implied a leaning towards Communism, though 
he admitted that the Prime Minister’s aim of establishing a Socialist 
state might not be very different from the Marxist ideal of a classless 
society. The difference was in method, and the Government was 
determined that the Socialist state should be built up only by democratic 
methods, including free elections, the rule of law, and freely enacted 
parliamentary legislation. Changes would be effected by evolution and 
not by revolution. Burma was not turning Communist, and its attitude 
towards the western Powers would in no way be changed by the political 
and economic relationship it was seeking with Russia and other countries 
under the ‘new democracy’. Communists in Burma were free to hold 
their doctrine and to propagate it by lawful means, and the Prime Minis- 
ter had invited them to come out into the open, to denounce violence 
and seek political office by the votes of the people if they could. They 
would not, however, be permitted to seek power by force, and there 
would be no understanding between the Government and Communists 
until the latter denounced their methods. The Prime Minister did not 
contemplate the admission of Communists to the Cabinet, whether or 
not they denounced the insurrection. 

Bevin statement (see Great Britain). 


CANADA. 11 Fune—Government Changes. The Minister of Mines and 
Resources, Mr J. A. Glen, resigned owing to illness, and was succeeded 
by Mr J. A. Mackinnon, who was succeeded as Minister of Fisheries by 
Mr R. Mayhew. 

16 Fune—Governor-General in Brazil (see Brazil). 


CEYLON. 4 Fune—Ceylon applied for membership of the United 
Nations. 


CHILE. 11 June—Defence. It was announced that negotiations were 
being conducted by the Naval attaché in London for the purchase of 
the British cruiser Ajax. 


CONFERENCE ON GERMANY (LONDON). 7 June—London 
Agreement. The following statement was issued (full text): In accord- 
ance with the announcement issued on Wednesday, 2 June, at the 
conclusion of the informal discussions on Germany between the 
representatives of the United States, the United Kingdom, France, 
and the three Benelux countries, a report containing the agreed recom- 
mendations on all items discussed was submitted to their respective 
Governments. These recommendations have been submitted as a whole 
since their main provisions are mutually dependent and form an 
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indivisible programme. The principal features of this report are the 
following: 

I—Association of the Benelux Countries in the Policy Regarding 
Germany. 

The recommendations include specific provisions for a close associa- 
tion between the Military Governors and the Benelux representatives 
in Germany on matters affecting Benelux interests. Moreover, full 
opportunities will be given the Benelux representatives to be kept 
informed of developments in the western zones. 

II—The Role of the German Economy in the European Economy and 
Control of the Ruhr. 

(a) As stated in the communiqué of 6 March [issued on the con- 
clusion of the first stage of the talks] it had been agreed that for the 
political and economic well-being of the countries of western Europe 
and of a democratic Germany there must be a close association of their 
economic life. This close association, which will enable Germany to 
contribute to and participate in European recovery, has been ensured 
by the inclusion on 16 April of the combined zone and the French zone 
in the Organization for European Economic Co-operation as full 
members. 

(5) It was agreed to recommend the establishment of an international 
authority for the control of the Ruhr in which the U.S.A., U.K., 
France, the Benelux countries, and Germany would participate, and 
which does not involve the political separation of the Ruhr area from 
Germany. It does, however, contemplate control of the distribution of 
coal, coke, and steel of the Ruhr, in order that, on the one hand, the 
industrial concentration in that area shall not become an instrument of 
aggression, and, on the other, will be able to make its contribution to all 
countries participating in a European co-operative economic programme 
including, of course, Germany itself. An agreement containing the 
provisions for its establishment is to be concluded by the U.K., U.S.A., 
and France as Occupying Powers. Moreover, the Benelux countries are 
to be fully associated with the preparation of the more detailed agree- 
ment setting up the international authority, and are to be consulted as 
to the time when the authority begins to exercise is functions. 

(c) Arising out of the discussions on the Ruhr it has been recom- 
mended that the principle of non-discrimination against foreign 
interests in Germany be reaffirmed, and that each Government should 
promptly study the problem of safeguarding foreign interests in order 
that there may be subsequently established as soon as possible an inter- 
governmental group to review the question and make recommendations 
to their Governments. (see also Annex.) 

II1I—Evolution of the Political and Economic Organization of Germany. 

(a) Further consideration has been given by all delegations to the 
problem of the evolution of the political and economic organization of 
Germany. They recognize, taking into account the present situation, 
that it is necessary to give the German people the opportunity to 
achieve, on the basis of a free and democratic form of government, the 
eventual re-establishment of German unity, at present disrupted. In 
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these circumstances they have reached the conclusion that the German 
people .in the different States should now be free to establish for them- 
selves the political organizations and institutions which will enable them 
to assume those governmental responsibilities which are compatible 
with the minimum requirements of occupation and control, and which 
ultimately will enable them to assume full governmental responsibilities. 
The delegations consider that the people in the States will wish to 
establish a constitution with provisions which will allow all the German 
States to subscribe as soon-as circumstances permit. The delegation 
have therefore agreed to recommend to their Governments that the 
Military Governors should hold a joint meeting with the Ministers 
President of the western zones in Germany. At that meeting the 
Ministers President will be authorized to convene a Constituent 
Assembly in order to prepare a constitution for the approval of the 
participating States. Delegates to this Constituent Assembly will 
be chosen in each of the States in accordance with procedure and regu- 
lations determined by the legislative bodies of the individual States. 
This Constitution should be such as to enable the Germans to play their 
part in bringing to an end the present division of Germany, not by the 
reconstitution of a centralized Reich, but by means of a federal form of 
government which adequately protects the rights of the respective 
States, and which at the same time provides an adequate central 
authority and which guarantees the rights and freedoms of the indi- 
vidual. If the Constitution as prepared by the Constituent Assembly 
does not conflict with these general principles, the Military Governors 
will authorize its submission for ratification by the people in the 
respective States. At the meeting with the Military Governors the 
Ministers President will also be authorized to examine the boundaries 
of the several States in order to determine what modifications might 
be proposed to the Military Governors for the purpose of creating a 
definite system which is satisfactory to the peoples concerned. 

(6) Further discussions have taken place between the U.S., U.K., and 
French delegations on measures for co-ordinating economic policies 
and practices in the combined zone and the French zone. Agreed 
recommendations have been reached on the joint conduct and control of 
the external trade of the whole area. It has been recognized that a 
complete economic merger of the two areas cannot effectively take place 
until further progress has been made towards the establishment of the 
necessary German institutions common to the entire area. 

IV—Provisional Territorial Arrangements. 

The delegations have agreed to submit for the consideration of their 
Governments proposals for dealing with certain minor provisional 
territorial adjustments in connection with the western frontiers of 
Germany. 

V—Security. 

The problem of security was considered in three aspects: 

(a) General provisions—The U.S., U.K., and French delegations 
reiterated the firm view of their Governments that there could not be 
any general withdrawal of their forces from Germany until the peace of 
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Europe is secured and without prior consultation. It was further 
recommended that the Governments concerned should consult if any 
of them should consider that there was a danger of resurgence of Ger- 
man military power or of the adoption by Germany of a policy of 
aggression. 

(5) Measures during the period in which the occupying Powers 
retain supreme authority in Germany. The prohibitions on the German 
armed forces and the German General Staff as contained in four- 
Power agreements were reaffirmed, as well as the exercise of controls 
by the Military Governors with respect to disarmament and demilitari- 
zation, level of industry, and certain aspects of scientific research. To 
ensure the maintenance of disarmament and demilitarization in the 
interests of security, the three Military Governors should set up a 
military security board in the western zones of Germany to carry out 
the proper inspections and make the necessary recommendations to the 
Military Governors, who decide the action to be taken. 

(c) Measures after the period in which the occupying Powers retain 
supreme authority in Germany. It was affirmed that Germany must 
not again be permitted to become an aggressive Power and that prior to 
the general withdrawal of the forces of occupation agreement will be 
reached among the Governments concerned with respect to necessary 
measures of demilitarization, disarmament, and control of industry 
and with respect to occupation of key areas. Also there should be a 
system of inspection to ensure the maintenance of the agreed provisions 
of German disarmament and demilitarization. The present recom- 
mendations, which in no way preclude and on the contrary should 
facilitate eventual four-Power agreement on the German problem, are 
designed to solve the urgent political and economic problems arising 
out of the present situation in Germany. Because of the previous failure 
to reach comprehensive four-Power decisions on Germany, the 
measures recommended mark a step forward in the policy which the 
Powers represented at these talks are determined to follow with respect 
to the economic reconstruction of western Europe, including Germany, 
and with respect to the establishment of a basis for the participation of a 
democratic Germany in the community of free peoples. 


CONTROL OF RUHR 

Details of the recommendations on the Ruhr were given in an annex. 
The main points were (summary): 

1. An international control shall be set up in the Ruhr and exercised 
by an international authority, which shall be organized forthwith and 
shall begin to exercise its functions before the establishment of a pro- 
visional German Government. 

2. The international authority shall be composed of representatives 
of the U.S.A., U.K., France, Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg, and 
Germany. 

3. It shall take its decisions by majority vote. The U.S.A., U.K., 
France, and Germany shall have three votes each and the Netherlands, 
Belgium, and Luxembourg one vote each. 
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4. Until the contracting Governments decide otherwise, the repre- 
sentatives of Germany shall be designated and the vote for Germany 
exercised by those Powers which share the responsibility for the 
economic administration of that part of Germany which includes the 
Ruhr. 

5. The functions of the international authority shall be to allocate 
coal, coke, and steel from the Ruhr between German consumption and 
export. 

6. The findings of the international authority shall be consistent with 
the programmes of the O.E.E.C. for the recovery of the participating 
countries, and shall be transmitted to the Military Governors for 
implementation. 

7. Should the German Government not carry out the decisions of the 
international authority, the latter may, by a majority vote of the allied 
representatives, find that the German Government is in default on its 
obligations and recommend, to the occupation authorities during the 
control period, and thereafter to the allied Governments represented on 
the authority, the application of the necessary enforcement measures, 
provided however that before such enforcement measures are applied 
the German Government shall be given reasonable opportunity for a 
hearing. 

8. This agreement constitutes a statement of principles which shall 
form the basis for a more detailed agreement. 


CYPRUS. 6 Fune—Palestine. The Jewish internees declared a hunger 
strike of twenty-four hours in protest against the British refusal to allow 
men of military age to leave for Palestine. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 4 Fune—It was announced that the former 
Minister of Justice, Dr Drtina, would be tried in connection with the 
sending of bombs through the post in the summer of 1947. 

Figures of the number of persons who had escaped abroad since 
February showed that 1,280 were definitely known to have gone, a 
further 1,700 were estimated to have left, and 1,007 had been caught 
while trying to escape. 

7 June—Presidency. President Benes resigned. In a letter to Mr 
Gottwald he stated: ‘On 4 May this year I informed you of my definite 
intention to resign from the President’s office. We discussed at that 
time my decision in connection with the problems of the whole political 
situation. I also told you that my physicians, too, recommend me to 
resign in view of my present state of health. Referring to that con- 
versation of ours I beg you to inform the National Assembly of my 
decision and to ask it kindly to take cognisance of my resignation from 
the responsible office with which it had honoured me by a unanimous 


vote of 19 June 1946. I thank it for its confidence. I thank the people | 


for their confidence and love which have always been an immense 
support to me and which I have endeavoured not to fail. I wish my dear 
fellow citizens, their responsible representatives, and their Government 
that the Republic may be spared all catastrophes, that all may live and 
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work in tolerance, love, and forgiveness. Let them allow freedom to 
others and enjoy freedom themselves. I believe in the good genius of 
our people and in a beautiful future for our dear Republic.’ The 
official reason given for his resignation, in the words of a resolution 
adopted by the Central Action Committee, was ‘because his health was 
undermined by fifteen years’ resistance to the Germans, the enemy of 
our nation and of mankind.’ 

g jJune—The Prime Minister, Mr Gottwald, who was now acting 
President, signed the new Constitution. 

Presidency. The Executive Committee of the Communist Party 
recommended to the Central Action Committee that Mr Gottwald be 
elected President. 

10 June—Presidency. The Communist Party announced that it had 
nominated Mr Gottwald as its candidate and Mr Antonin Zapotocky 
to succeed him as Prime Minister. 

14 Fune—Presidency. The Assembly elected Mr Klement Gottwald 
President by a show of hands. In a public speech later he said 
the Czechoslovak people had not been masters in their own land or of 
their destiny before Miinich. The workers, threatened with unemploy- 
ment and on low wages, had not been masters of their factories, the 
farmers had not been masters of the land, and the youth of the poorer 
sections of the population had been barred from higher education. 
“Today we have a better and truly popular democracy, in which the 
factories belong to the people and the land to those who till it, and in 
which tradesmen need not fear oppression by cartels and monopolies. 
We have a democracy in which the police are not feared by the people 
but are their protectors before enemies and subversive elements.’ 
Czechoslovakia would further develop and guard the alliance with the 
U.S.S.R., other Slav States, and the peoples of democratic countries. 

Press, The authorities declined to renew the visa of Mr Alec Lawren- 
son, the correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 

Trade agreement (see Poland). 

15 Fune—Government Changes. Changes (see p. 151) in the Cabinet 
were announced: Communists—Prime Minister, A. Zapotocky; 
Industry, A. Kliment; Czech Socialist—Defence, J. Sevcik; Czech 
Social Democrat, Z. Fierlinger. Mr Lausman (Czech Social Democrat) 
left the Cabinet. 

17 Fune—Government Policy. The Prime Minister, Mr Zapotocky, 
in a speech to the Assembly, pledged Czechoslovakia’s loyalty to the 
U.S.S.R., and said that its ring of alliances would soon be completed 
by the signature of a treaty with Rumania. With Hungary, on the other 
hand, fundamental political problems still blocked the way to agreement 
but he hoped they would be solved before long. Meanwhile all the 
threats and sabre rattlings from their capitalist enemies would not 
lessen their belief in their future, based as it was on the firm alliance 
with the U.S.S.R., whose recent peace offensive confirmed the expect- 
ation that there would be no war. Though the new Constitution was now 
in force, it was still necessary to disentangle the law from the old 
capitalist system. There would be new labour, co-operative, and penal 
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codes. Privilege would be abolished and the working people protected. 
This involved, among other measures, the ‘democratization of the 
judiciary’. For this purpose lay judges would be appointed to the bench 
and be given equal status and powers with judges who had legal training. 


DENMARK. 6 June—Scandinavian Defence. Lange statement (see 
Norway). 
14 June—Scandinavian Defence. British view (see Great Britain). 


EGYPT. 4 JFune—Palestine. Arab operations (see Palestine and Iraq). 

Sudan. The Government Foreign Affairs Commission rejected the 
draft agreement reached by the British Ambassador, Sir Ronald Camp- 
bell, and the Foreign Minister, Khashaba Pasha, on the Sudan. 

5 June—Sudan. In a report on the draft agreement, the Commission 
stated that Egypt’s acceptance of the proposals would have made it a 
laughing-stock, since they were tantamount to a continuation of the 
condominium, which had been repeatedly condemned by the Egyptian 
nation. The draft agreement accepted by Khashaba Pasha ignored a 
fundamental principle unanimously approved by Egyptians—the unity 
of Egypt and the Sudan under the Egyptian crown. The draft agreement 
would, if accepted, consolidate and increase the powers of the Governor- 
General of the Sudan. It would, moreover, give power to introduce a 
constitutional régime to the Governor-General and not to the King of 
Egypt and the Sudan. The proposals would deprive the Sudanese of 
participation in the administration, while they would invest the 
Governor-General with wide executive and legislative powers. Egypt’s 
participation would be limited to two Egyptian officials on the executive 
council as additional members, to be called ‘advisers’. The commander 
of Egyptian troops would be called to meetings of the executive council 
only when defence matters were to be discussed. But the British com- 
mander would be considered a permanent member, with voting rights 
on all questions. The permanent committee, consisting of two British 
and two Egyptian members, to supervise the progress of the Sudanese 
towards self-rule would have no powers and would fulfil only advisory 
functions, especially as it would meet only once every three months. Its 
recommendations would not affect in any way the powers of the Gover- 
nor-General. The Egyptian Government’s acceptance of a continuation 
of the present administrative system in the Sudan for three years 
subject to renewal would weaken Egypt’s position politically. 

6 Fune—Palestine. An official communiqué stated that increased 
patrol activity enabled Arab artillery to bombard Zionist concentrations 
of armour, inflicting heavy losses. An Egyptian patrol ambushed an 
armoured column killing sixty-six and wounding others. Mobile forces 
advanced towards the new City of Jerusalem and shelled the suburbs of 
Talpioth and Arnona. 

A military proclamation ordered that Zionist goods for any destina- 
tion be seized if the ships carrying them called at Egyptian ports. 

7 Fune—Palestine. Count Bernadotte arrived back in Cairo and was 
received by King Farouk. 
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The Chamber of Deputies unanimously approved an increase in the 
credits for the armed forces on the Palestine front from {Eg to £E}o. 

The official communiqué stated that the Army had occupied the 
settlement of Beit Sanin. Heavy bombers had attacked Rehovoth. 

8 JFune—Palestine. Count Bernadotte outlined the proposals for a 
truce, which he had sent to the Jews and Arabs. He proposed that a 
cease-fire in Palestine should come into force at 6 a.m. G.M.T. on 11 
June. The two parties had been given till 9 June noon G.M.T. to hand 
in their acceptance or rejection of this proposal. When the cease-fire 
order was given there was to be a cessation of all acts of the armed 
forces in Palestine for a period of four weeks, and all the commanders 
should be notified accordingly. Should the proposal be rejected or 
accepted only conditionally by any of the parties, he would hold no 
further consultations on the matter, but would promptly report to the 
Security Council for such action as that body might deem appropriate. 
Giving his reasons for coming to this decision, he said it was his firm 
conviction that the remaining differences were insufficient to warrant 
any further delay for a truce. He was aware that each side, in their 
acceptance of the resolution, had notified the Security Council of 
certain ‘assumptions.and explanations’, and as a result there were con- 
flicting views on the precise interpretation of certain clauses, especially 
those relating to troops and men of military age. In the course of con- 
sultations with representatives of both parties he had exerted every 
effort to reconcile the divergent interpretations. He had taken certain 
decisions as to the application of the truce, which he had thoroughly 
explained to both sides. These were: 1. No fighting personnel should be 
introduced into any of the Arab States or any part of Palestine. 2. As 
regards men of military age, the mediator should exercise his discretion 
during the period of the truce in determining whether men of military 
age were represented among the immigrants in such numbers as to give 
one side a military advantage if their entry were permitted, and in such 
event should refuse them entry. Should men of military age be intro- 
duced in numbers necessarily limited by the application of the foregoing 
principle, they should be kept in camps during the period of the truce, 
under the surveillance of observers of the mediator, and should not be 
mobilized or given military or para-military training. 3. The mediator 
should exercise to the fullest extent practicable a check on all immigra- 
tion to the ports of embarkation and debarkation and should place 
United Nations observers on ships bearing immigrants. 4. During the 
first week following the truce, the mediator should exercise his dis- 
cretion regarding the entry of any immigrants, irrespective of age or sex. 
5. Movements of troops and war material from one interested country 
to another, or closer to the borders of Palestine, or to fighting fronts in 
Palestine, should be prohibited during the period of the truce. 6. All 
fighting fronts and lines should remain stabilized during the truce 
period. 7. War material should not be imported into the country or 
territory of any interested party. 8. The relief of populations on both 
sides in the municipal areas which had suffered severely from the 
conflict should be administered by the International Red Cross com- 
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mittee. 9. All warlike acts, whether on land or sea or in the air, should be 
prohibited during the period of the truce. 

g June—Trade Agreement. The Government concluded a treaty with 
France ‘designed to permit the development of exchanges between the 
two countries on stable rational bases’. 

Palestine. Count Bernadotte announced that both Jews and Arabs 
had accepted unconditionally a four weeks’ truce in Palestine from 
6 a.m. G.M.T. on 11 June. He insisted that Jerusalem be considered as 
neutral ground during the truce. He said that five Swedish colonels 
would act as his personal representatives in Palestine, together with a 
group of sixty to seventy observers, which included Americans, French, 
and Belgians. 

10 June—Palestine. An official communiqué said that Zionist forces 
nad suffered heavily in the Isdud sector, when they had been caught 
between two fires and the entire force annihilated, except for ten men 
who surrendered. Three hundred Zionist dead were counted; the 
Egyptian losses were limited. 

11 Fune—Palestine. The U.N. Mediator, Count Bernadotte, an- 
nounced that in the course of the first day of the truce complaints had 
been received alleging four separate violations of it by Jewish forces. 
U.N. observers had been instructed to investigate on the spot. 

14 Fune—Sudan. Official statement (see Great Britain). At the request 
of the Prime Minister the Senate postponed for three weeks a debate 
on the Foreign Affairs Committee’s report on the Sudan constitutional 
reforms. 

15 Fune—Palestine. Count Bernadotte told the press in Cairo that 
U.N. aircraft had begun to patrol the Palestine coast to keep watch for 
immigrant ships. He later attended a meeting of the political committee 
of the Arab League. 

16 JFune—Palestine. Count Bernadotte announced that the Arab 
League had agreed to provide four experts to work with him as con- 
sultants in Rhodes to find a solution to the Palestine problem. 


EIRE. 16 fune—Trade talks (see Great Britain). 


EUROPEAN ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION. 6 Fune—The meeting 
of the Council of the Organization approved the programme of Euro- 
pean needs and resources for the third quarter of 1948, and also 
questionnaires regarding the annual programme to be sent to the 
sixteen nations. 


FINLAND. 4 June—Soviet Credit. The Government accepted the 
Soviet offer of a $5 million short-term credit at 2 per cent interest. 


i RANCE. 5 Fune—Indo-China. Independence agreement (see Viet 
am). 

9 fune—French India. Statement (see French India). 

Trade Agreement (see Egypt). 
Disorders (see French Morocco). 
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Germany. The Foreign Affairs Committee of the Assembly adopted 
by twenty-one votes to twenty a motion accepting, with reservations, 
the recommendations of the London Agreement and expressing 
confidence in the Government. 

Gen. de Gaulle, in a statement on the Agreement, said that when the 

western state was created the U.S.S.R. might well create an eastern 
state which might be followed by rivalry between Berlin and Frankfurt, 
by a campaign for German unity, and a unity which one day might be 
grouped round a Sovietized Prussia. Where would the chances of France 
be then? The guarantees France had received in the Agreement were less 
than problematical. Germany might even be in a position one day where, 
by joining its vote on the Ruhr Control Board to those of Britain and the 
U.S.A., it could refuse to France and Benelux the coal that they needed. 
Even the assurances on indefinite occupation of German key areas were 
vague, and in any event the French knew that in case of conflict they 
would have to wait a long time before any military aid reached them 
from overseas. ‘The London recommendations, added to those taken 
without us at Yalta and Potsdam, would create in Europe a situation 
where France would find herself in a state of permanent danger, without 
being able to count—within the necessary time—on the effective aid of 
any one.’ He then gave his own scheme for the future of Germany— 
separate but federated States, complete international control of the 
Ruhr, division of German coal among those who needed it—and 
declared that it was in order to get these things that the French Resist- 
ance had fought and that he himself had always refused to compromise 
with France’s war-time allies. From that picture to the London agree- 
ments there had been a steady retreat by French diplomacy until ‘the 
final abandonment’. The General declared: ‘France must not, and can- 
not subscribe to the London recommendations. She must instead bring 
about new negotiations on a basis which takes account of her vital 
necessities, and if this attempt fails then she must do with her zone in 
Germany what she has already done with the Saar—orientate it 
politically and economically towards France. I consider it necessary that 
the present French régime be reformed as soon as possible. I repeat 
simply on this grave occasion that for my part I am ready to take a 
direct share in the necessary responsibilities, so soon as the means of 
bearing them are assured.’ 

10 Fune—The Assembly adopted by 405 votes to 192 a motion 
implying approval of a compromise reached by the Government that 
morning on the question of educational subsidies. 

Delhi agreement adopted (see French India). 

11 $une—Social Security Convention. A Convention providing 
reciprocal social security rights between Britain and France was signed 
in Paris. Under it payments by French workers in Britain or British 
workers in France of their social security contributions would count in 
the other country and entitle the insured person to sickness and other 
benefits and pensions in either. 

Germany. Speaking on the London Agreement in the Assembly, 
M. Bidault said that the London conversations had led only to recom- 
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mendations and not to decisions. Thus every one remained at liberty 
to subscribe to them or not. He recalled the stalemates at the different 
councils of the four Foreign Ministers, which had led to the U.S.A., 
Britain, and France doing as three what four had failed to do. The 
Assembly itself had approved this sentiment last year. “The absence of 
France, whether at Yalta, Potsdam, or at any German settlement, is 
followed by heavy injury to national interests.’ In the London recom- 
mendations there were three capital points involved—the Ruhr, the 
political organization of Germany, and security. 

The Ruhr. Of these the Ruhr was the most fundamental and had 
occupied a first place at the London conversations. Never had the 
French thesis on the Ruhr received any support until the last moment. 
In 1946 both Mr Molotov and Mr Byrnes had said that the Ruhr must 
be given back to Germany; and at the Moscow conference the following 
year Mr Bevin had said—and Mr Marshall had agreed with him—that 
there could be no special régime for the Ruhr until after the end of 
military occupation. After the breakdown of the London conference of 
December 1947, France decided to have a last attempt at settling the 
Ruhr problem. The territorial detachment of the Ruhr had never met 
with any support, and ‘doubtless has no serious partisan among us’. This 
was therefore abandoned. Equally, the idea of international ownership 
for the Ruhr had met with ‘irreducible Anglo-Saxon opposition’ and 
reservations from Benelux. Therefore it seemed to the French that the 
control of iron and steel had the best chance of being accepted. The 
arrangements for international Ruhr control adopted in London were 
the first occasion when guarantees by no means negligible had been 
offered to France. As for representation on the control itself, France 
had never asked to be the sole mistress of the Ruhr, which she considered 
an international treasure. None the less the presence of France in the 
Ruhr was now assured for always. 

Political Organization. France had always wanted a federal Germany, 
but the views of her allies had been far removed from hers. Now, from 
the London agreement, she had not secured all that she wanted, but at 
least the federal principle had not been thrust aside. Each German state 
would remain free to choose between federalism and decentralization. 
The Saar would not delegate representatives for the Constituent 
Assembly; the economic union of the Saar and France had been 
recognized by the London negotiators. None the less the existence of 
two Germanies was to be deplored, since it must lead to competition 
between the occupying Powers in an effort to win the favour of the 
‘Germany they occupied and the one they did not occupy’. For this 
reason he hoped that the U.S.S.R. would join her zone with the others 
at the earliest possible moment. 

Security. Germany must become a peaceful member of the European 
community; and for this reason a great step forward had been taken in 
London when the three countries expressed their determination not to 
evacuate Germany before peace in Europe was established. The new 
role of the U.S.A. in Europe had been demonstrated by Mr Byrnes’s 
proposal for a forty-year pact against German reaggression, and more 
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recently by President Truman’s speech welcoming the Brussels pact and 
the Vandenberg resolutions. 

Conclusion. What was in the balance was the choice between isolation 
and co-operation, between ‘the solitary refusal and a step forward which 
was undoubtedly perilous’ but one which would be taken ‘with known 
companions towards a common future for Europe and the world. | 
regret nothing that I have done. I express neither enthusiasm nor 
excuse. The Government asks the Assembly to approve the London 
recommendations. The Government does not feel itself to be guilty, 
We have had to make concessions, but so have the others, and between 
allies one does not speak of victory or defeat.’ 

16 JFune—Strike. There was fighting between workers who were 
staging a sit-down strike at a tyre factory in Clermont-Ferrand and the 
police who came to enforce a court order that the strikers must leave 
the factory. Some 100 persons were injured. Workers in the principal 
factories in the district later went on strike in sympathy. 

17 June—Strike. It was stated that 150 persons, of whom 65 were still 
in prison, had been arrested as a result of the riots at Clermont-Ferrand. 
The C.G.T. called for a protest strike of one hour throughout the 
country on 19 June. 

London Agreement. The Assembly passed by 300 votes to 286 a 
resolution accepting the Agreement, with reservations. The resolution 
stated: “The Assembly, taking note that according to the Ministers’ 
declaration the London recommendations constitute a résumé of points 
on which the Allies are agreed and that in consequence negotiations 
remain open on other points, invites the Government to take part in the 
application of the London recommendations while: 1. Reaffirming the 
French position as to the necessity of the internationalization of the 
mines and basic industries of the Ruhr; 2. Assuring the effective partici- 
pation of France in the control of the German industrial potential with a 
view to effecting the expropriation of the former magnates and obtain- 
ing the extension of the control of the international authority and the 
mining and industrial resources of these key regions; 3. Assuring the 
security of France and the reparations due to her above all by the 
occupation of Germany for a long period and by subordinating the 
withdrawal of Allied troops to a precise agreement as to the guarantees 
for the maintenance of peace and the conditions for the occupation of 
key territories; 4. Resisting any danger of the reconstitution of a 
centralized and authoritarian Reich; 5. Continuing to seek a final agree- 

ment with regard to Germany on a Four-Power basis; 6. Intensifying 
its action for the economic and political organization of Europe.’ 

Note on London Agreement (see Poland). 


FRENCH INDIA. 9 Fune—The Governor of French India, speaking 
to a specially convened session of the Representative Assembly of 
French India in Pondicherry, stated: “The French Government form- 
ally declares that it proposes to leave to the people of the French 
Indian territories the right to declare their verdict on their destiny and 
their future status.’ 
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10 June—The Representative Assembly adopted the Delhi agree- 

ment whereby the Indian and French Governments promised to study 

the problems, aspirations, and interests of the inhabitants of the French 
possessions in India. 


FRENCH INDO-CHINA. 5 Fune—Independence (see Viet Nam). 


FRENCH MOROCCO. 9 JFune—Palestine. Reports stated that in 
anti-Jewish riots at Oudjda and Djerada forty-four persons had been 
killed and sixty injured. 

14 fune—Palestine. It was learned that special security measures had 
been taken after the riots. Representatives of the Muslim population 
were summoned to all the Pasha’s courts where an appeal from the 
Sultan was read. The Jewish representatives were summoned separately 
to hear the appeal, together with a letter of the Grand Vizier recom- 
mending them not to collect money in Morocco ‘for a foreign country’. 


GERMANY. 4 Fune—Berlin. Three freight and mail trains bound for 
the west were held up by Soviet officials at Marienborn and five mail 
wagons were detached because their labels were held to be incorrect. 

The Soviet commandant, Gen. Kotikov, issued an order requiring 
improvements in the working conditions of people in the Soviet sector. 
It stated that it could not be regarded as right that the workers in the 
capital of Germany should live under worse material and legal con- 
ditions than their fellows in the Soviet zone. From 1 July all works and 
public authorities in the Russian sector of the city were required to pay 
women and youths the same wage for the same work as that paid to 
men; proposals must be submitted by 25 June for raising wages by 
10 to 15 per cent above the rate prevailing in May, 1945; and from 1 
November the number of persons employed in important industrial 
works entitled to a supplementary hot meal daily must be increased from 
88,000 to 150,000. Other reforms called for were better housing for 
those living in cellars and ruins and better medical care in factories. 

Gen. Herbert, the British commandant, commenting on this state- 
ment, pointed out that many of the items mentioned had already been 
approved by the Kommandatura and ‘do not require a Soviet unilateral 
order to implement them’. The wage proposal fell far below that put 
forward by the British, and deprived workers whose wages had been 
raised since 1945 of a further rise. 

British Zone. Gen. Robertson stated that new instructions would 
shortly be issued on the relations between British officials and Germans. 
Relations should be in harmony with the Government’s policy of 
encouraging German democratic and self-governing institutions to join in 
the great effort for the reconstruction and rehabilitation of Europe. 
‘The object of the new instructions is to show that as we are, we hope, a 
Christian and civilized people, and the Germans are a Christian and 
civilized people, we should treat Germans accordingly. German 
interests converge in many ways with our own, and we no longer owe 
the Germans any ill will.’ 
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6 June—London Agreement. 'The Prime Ministers of the three 
western zones met in Diisseldorf, and issued a statement that inter- 
national control of the Ruhr was not justified. Germany itself was 
willing to prevent it being built up as a menace to other countries, 
Should a control be indispensable it should be carried out, with Ger- 
mans taking a share, in every other industrial centre of Europe. 

7 FJune—London Agreement (see Conference on Germany). 

Strike. Some 20,000 workers went on strike at Ludwigshafen, in the 
French zone, for better rations. 

8 June—Berlin. The British authorities asked the Russians to 
‘accelerate their vacation’ of the Rundfunkhaus, the headquarters of 
the Soviet-controlled Radio Berlin, in the British sector of the city. 

9 June—Berlin. Gen. Dratvin rejected the British request for the 
withdrawal of Soviet officials from the Rundfunkhaus in the British 
sector. He stated that broadcasts had begun from the building in May 
1945, before British troops entered Berlin. He referred to the British 
request that the building should be evacuated in order that an adjacent 
air raid shelter might be blown up as a ‘hint that cannot be taken 
seriously’. He offered to allow Soviet sappers to blow up the shelter. 
He added that if the British employed ‘forced measures’ against the 
Soviet employees in the building, ‘such action could not be disregarded 
by us and would lead to undesirable consequences’. 

10 Fune—British Zone. The British authorities announced that they 
had advised the Germans in the zone not to apply for new inter-zonal 
passes which would normally permit them to travel to the Soviet zone 
and Berlin, until there had been some clarification of ‘further inexplic- 
able restrictions upon the travel of Germans within Germany’ now 
being imposed by Soviet Military Government. 

Berlin. It was officially announced that five coal trains bound to 
Berlin from the west had been held up in the Soviet zone. 

The Soviet authorities asked the British authorities to take part 
in joint discussions on the regulation of aircraft flights to and from 
Berlin. They considered such talks the more necessary because of ‘gross 
violations by British aircraft of the elementary flight safety regulations 
over the territory of the Soviet zone’. 

11 Fune—London Agreement. After a meeting in the Taunus moun- 
tains under the chairmanship of Dr Adenauer, the Christian Democrat 
leaders of the three western zones issued a statement saying that 
acceptance of the proposals would amount to the economic subjection 
of Germany. The aim of this ‘modern form of annexation’ was ‘total 
economic power with no political responsibility’. 

13 June—London Agreement. General Clay announced in Frankfurt 
that, in deference to the request of the French Government, the Allied 
Military Governors had agreed to postpone their meeting with the 
Premiers of the West German States (called for 15 June) until the 
French Assembly had voted on the proposals. 

Berlin. The order by the Soviet authorities on 11 June stopping 
freight trains from the west to Berlin was revoked. 

The German railway authorities announced, with Soviet approval, 
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that German passenger trains from the west in future would start from 
the Friedrichstrasse station in the Soviet sector and would not, as at 
present, take up passengers in the British sector. 

It became known that the Autobahn bridge over the Elbe near 
Magdeburg, over which all traffic of the western allies with their zones 
had to pass, was to be closed on 16 June for extensive repairs. No 
notification was given of a detour. General Clay insisted at the press 
conference that the western allies had a right to a road to the west. 

Soviet Zone. A Military Government order regulating the distribu- 
tion of newspapers and periodicals was issued. It drastically reduced the 
number of private wholesale agents and put control of distribution into 
the hands of approved organizations, including the Trade Unions and 
other bodies associated with the S.E.D. 

14 June—Berlin. The British authorities announced that they had 
received an assurance from the Soviet transport administration that a 
vehicle ferry would be provided over the Elbe while the bridge at 
Hohenwarte was under repair. 

Bizone. At the meeting of the Military Governors with the heads of 
the German Administration at Frankfurt a memorandum giving 
in critical terms the views of the German Economic Council on cur- 
rency and tax reform was presented. Generals Clay and Robertson, 
however, declined to discuss the document until it had won the approval 
of the States Council. 

London Agreement. Benelux approval (see Great Britain). 

15 June—London Agreement. 'The British and U.S. Military Govern- 
ors met the French Military Governor in Frankfurt, and later received 
the Ministers President of their two zones. 

Berlin. Soviet frontier officials at Marienborn ruled that 120 wagons 
coming from the British zone through the Soviet zone to Berlin must be 
taken back to the British zone because they were defective. 

16 Fune—Kommandatura. After long discussion the commandants 
reached an agreement for increases, varying between 100 and 250 calories 
according to groups, of rations in Berlin. The commandants then con- 
sidered a Soviet proposal that the improvements of conditions of 
workers in the Soviet sector be applied to all four sectors. After further 
long discussion Col. Howley (U.S.A.) said he was leaving as he was 
tired and that his deputy, Col. Babcock, would take his place. After he 
had left Col. Yelizarov (U.S.S.R.) said he could see no point in con- 
tinuing without Col. Howley, and he and the Soviet delegation walked 
out. 

17 Fune—Berlin. The British authorities, in reply to the Soviet 
request of 10 June, suggested that any discussions on the regulation of 
aircraft flights should be quadripartite, and they rejected the Soviet 
allegation of violations by British aircraft of flight safety regulations. 

The British, U.S., and French commandants gave permission for 
wages to be increased by 20 per cent in their sectors of Berlin as from 
I July. 

London Agreement. Note to Control Council (see Poland). 

Currency Reform. Marshal Sokolovsky stated that the U.S.S.R. was 
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prepared to assist in any measures designed to provide currency reform 
on a Four-Power basis. The German news agency for the British zone 
broadcast a dispatch purporting to give the main lines of the carrying out 
of the reform. It said it would begin on 20 June after wireless announce- 
ments to the three western zones on 18 June by Dr Piinder, Ober- 
direktor of the Frankfurt régime, and representatives of the Military 
Governors. ; 

Soviet Zone. The Soviet authorities announced that they had 
authorized the formation of two new political parties, the National 
Democratic Party, and the Peasants’ Party. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 4 fune—Palestine. The Government denied the 
accusations of Mr Ben-Gurion that they had given their ‘guidance and 
connivance’ to the setting up of King Abdullah as King of Palestine. 

Sudan. Proposals rejected (see Egypt). 

5 June—Note on Italo-Yugoslav frontier (see Italy). 

6 Fune—Palestine. Jewish detainees protest (see Cyprus). 

In view of Soviet allegations, the Foreign Office reiterated that 
Col. Tassoev both came to England and returned to Germany of his 
own free will (see p. 357). 

8 Fune—Ambassador’s speech (see U.S.A.). 

9 Fune—Germany. Mr Bevin stated in the House of Commons that 
the Government had approved the recommendations of the Six-Power 
Agreement on Germany. He said he fully acknowledged the French 
desire for security. He could not agree to giving Germany a higher 
level for industry, and reparations deliveries would be continued. 

In reply to questions, Mr Bevin later stated that Col. Tassoev, the 
head of the Soviet Reparation Commission in Berlin, had voluntarily 
left his country’s service and came to Britain on 6 May. On 20 May 
Col. Tassoev expressed his desire to return to the Soviet authorities 
and was accordingly flown to Berlin the same day. 

10 Fune—Tanganyika Groundnuts Scheme. Strachey statement (see 
British East Africa). 

Smuts on World Affairs. Gen. Smuts was installed as Chancellor of 
Cambridge University. In his address, speaking of the international 
situation, he said: ‘My main point is that the present emphasis on war is 
quite wrong. The new ideology has forged its own technique of aggres- 
sion, quite different from orthodox forms of war. . .. By the new outlook 
and its appropriate new technique world power and world domination 
can be achieved without war. .. . But if war is an evil its ideological 
substitute is no less an evil and must be resolutely faced if mankind is to 
be saved from an enslavement of the spirit even worse than the old 
physical slavery of the past. . . . Communism at first sight has an 
attractive face. It looks so much like good innocent socialism.’ He said 
it appealed to the underdog, the have-nots, to the cynics, and dissidents. 
‘Essentially it is a form of escape from despair.’ 

European Union. “The hour has struck to call a halt to this fifth 
column in its advance to the west, and to say to the great Power behind 
it in short and unmistakable terms—thus far and no farther. . . . The 
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great task for the world to-day is the salving of Europe. . . . It is a 
problem of peace and not of war—unless Communism makes it so. One 
can but express deep gratitude to the statesmen who are moving in this 
great cause of resurgent Europe. Mr Bevin has already proclaimed his 
personal faith in no uncertain and in far-reaching terms. Mr Churchill 
is the valiant champion for the unity of Europe. Gen. George Marshall 
is once more the Supreme Chief of Staff, now in a campaign of peace. . . 
Lease-lend is becoming a recognized instrument not only of war but 
also of peace. The battle for Europe has begun and must not end before 
final victory is attained.’ 

11 June—Social Security Convention (see France). Negotiations to buy 
Ajax (see Chile). 

Malaya. Replying to a question about the murder of a British 
plantation manager on 8 June, the Colonial Under-Secretary, Mr Rees- 
Williams, said in the Commons that ‘these crimes of violence have their 
origin in agitation by extremist elements who are attempting to upset 
the economy of the country by fomenting labour disputes, intimidation, 
and the repudiation of conciliation and the orderly processes of 
industrial relations. Further energetic steps have been taken to intensify 
existing police mobile patrols and road blocks in the affected districts, 
and to strengthen police reserves in strategic areas’. Legislative action 
was also being taken. 

12 June—Disorders (see Malaya). 

14 Fune—Germany. The Dutch and Belgian Ambassadors and the 
Luxembourg Minister informed Mr Bevin that their Governments had 
approved the recommendations of the London conference. 

The Foreign Under-Secretary, Mr Mayhew, stated that a request 
had been received that morning from the French Government for the 
postponement of the Frankfurt meeting (see Germany) until after 
the vote in the French Assembly. 

Scandinavian Defence. It was learned that during calls by the Swedish, 
Norwegian, and Danish Ambassadors at the Foreign Office the oppor- 
tunity had been taken of pointing out informally the importance with 
which Britain regarded the formation of regional defence arrange- 
ments. 

Groundnuts Scheme. On his return from British East Africa, the 
Minister of Food, Mr Strachey, said that work there was well under 
way. He said: “This crop year—1948-49—is the first in which a consider- 
able acreage will be cleared and planted. It is true that the initial costs of 
development are going up, but then the prices of groundnuts will also 
go up. In some cases these prices stand at well over double the prices 
which were estimated, so the economic prospects of the scheme have on 
balance undoubtedly improved. If we had not started the scheme 
eighteen months ago the first thing which I should have had to recom- 
mend to the Government would be that we should start it now.’ 

Sudan. The Foreign Under-Secretary, Mr Mayhew, made a state- 
ment in the Commons. (7ext): ‘During the past six months H.M. 
Government and the Egyptian Government have been discussing the 
measures of constitutional reform in the Sudan which the Governor- 
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General has proposed for the purpose of associating the Sudanese more 
closely with the central administration of their country as a first step 
towards self-government. In view of the importance of these reforms, 
which include the establishment of an executive council and an elected 
legislative assembly, the Governor-General has communicated to both 
Governments the successive drafts of the ordinance embodying the 
proposed reforms, and he has in turn received the views of the two 
Governments. Latterly discussions have been taking place in Cairo 
between H.M. Ambassador and the Egyptian Foreign Minister, and 
H.M. Government have endeavoured to ascertain how far it would be 
possible to meet the expressed Egyptian desire to participate in the 
preparation of the Sudanese people for self-government. With the 
agreement of the Governor-General they suggested that a tripartite 
Anglo-Egyptian-Sudanese committee should be set up to supervise 
the progress of the Sudanese towards self-government, and that an 
Anglo-Egyptian committee should supervise the elections to the 
legislative assembly. The Governor-General expressed his willingness 
to nominate to the executive council two Egyptians from the ranks of 
the Egyptian officials serving in the Sudan, and the Governor-General 
also agreed that the senior staff officer of the Egyptian forces in the 
Sudan should attend all meetings of the executive council when defence 
matters were being discussed. After protracted negotiations H.M. 
Ambassador at Cairo was able to report to the Foreign Secretary on 
28 May that he had reached agreement on all points with the Egyptian 
Foreign Minister regarding the proposed constitutional reforms, 
though the latter still had to seek the endorsement of the Egyptian 
Government. In spite of repeated requests from H.M. Ambassador and 
an urgent appeal from the Foreign Secretary on 3 June, we have 
received no answer from them regarding their willingness to co-operate 
in the proposed reforms on the basis of the proposals of the Governor- 
General. H.M. Government therefore feel that they can no longer stand 
in the way of the Governor-General doing as he thinks fit regarding the 
promulgation of the ordinance in accordance with his duties and 
obligations for the good government of the Sudan under the Agreement 
of 1899. In conclusion . . . I would like to emphasize that these negotia- 
tions covered only the practical question of the proposed ordinance and 
were never intended to reconcile the conflicting views regarding the 
status of the Sudan on which both Governments have previously and 
publicly reserved their positions.’ 

Senate debate postponed (see Egypt). 

Czechoslovakia. Correspondent expelled (see Czechoslovakia). 

15 Fune—Burma. Mr Bevin received the Ambassador, Sir Maung 
Gyee. 

16 Fune—Trade Talks. The Prime Minister of Eire, Mr Costello, 
with the Deputy Prime Minister and the Ministers for External Affairs, 
Agriculture, Finance, and Industry and Commerce arrived in London 
for trade discussions. 

Malaya. The Colonial Secretary, Mr Creech Jones, referring to the 
disorders, told the House of Commons that the worst affected areas 
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were Central and South Perak and Central Johore, in which there were 
during the week ending 12 June five murders and two attempted 
murders, all of which, save one attempted murder, could be attributed 
to organized violence. In addition that morning two European managers 
and one European assistant of three neighbouring estates in Central 
Perak were murdered by a gang of twelve Chinese armed with Sten 
guns and pistols. The High Commissioner had at once issued a pro- 
clamation in this area and in two other areas in Johore where criminal 
attacks had taken place, giving the police extraordinary powers of search, 
detention, curfew, and control of movements of persons and traffic, and 
reimposing the death penalty for unlawful possession of arms, ammuni- 
tion, grenades, and explosives. These powers were being taken for a 
period of emergency only, were confined to the areas mentioned, and 
would not remove offenders from the jurisdiction of the Courts, except 
individuals whom it might be necessary to detain in the interests of 
public safety. 

The strike situation was improving; on 13 June there were twenty- 
two strikes with 4,800 workers involved, compared with twenty-seven 
strikes involving 6,900 workers a week earlier. 

Strike. The strike of dockers, begun the previous day by eleven 
men who demanded extra money for unloading a certain type of cargo, 
spread to some 12,000 workers. 

17 June—Burma. Mr Bevin, in a statement in the House of Com- 
mons, said: ‘A programme was recently announced by the Burmese 
Prime Minister (see p. 392) which appeared to herald a change of policy 
in Burmaand the abandonment of the principles of democratic socialism. 
I have been in consultation with H.M. Ambassador in Rangoon, I have 
also spoken to the Burmese Ambassador on the subject. I have made it 
clear that in my view future Burmese policy will show how far they 
sincerely intend to honour the treaty. I have been assured that earlier 
reports of the Burmese Prime Minister’s utterances were somewhat 
exaggerated, and that he is anxious to remain on good terms with this 
country, while at the same time developing friendly relations with 
Russia and other countries. . . . It is our policy to maintain close 
relations with Burma in all fields, and I feel confident that our two 
countries have much to contribute to each other. Since her independ- 
ence Burma has benefited from our assistance in a variety of ways, and 
we are most anxious to continue to help them. But whether we can do so 
or not must depend on the spirit in which they carry out their treaty 
with us (see also Burma). 

Yugoslavia. New Ambassador (see Yugoslavia). 


GREECE. 10 Fune—The marriage of ex-King Michael of Rumania and 
Princess Anne of Bourbon Parma took place privately at the Royal 
Palace. The ceremony was performed by Archbishop Damaskinos 
according to Orthodox rites. 

11 JFune—Bulgaria. The Government announced that the U.N. 
Secretary-General had informed it of the wish of the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment for a restoration of normal diplomatic relations. 
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12 Fune—Bulgaria. The Government indicated through its U.N, 
delegate that it accepted the proposal to open negotiations, and in- 
structed its Ambassador in Washington to receive the Bulgarian 
Ambassador if he wished to discuss the subject. 

13 June—Palestine. The U.N. Mediator, Count Bernadotte, arrived 
in Rhodes, where he proposed to make his headquarters. 

14 June—Ex-King Michael of Rumania and his wife left for 
Geneva. 


HUNGARY. 6 June—Nationalization of Schools. The Primate, 
Cardinal Mindszenthy, in a third pastoral letter on the issue, said that 
nationalization violated natural law and the Church’s divine right. 
People were saying that it was now time for the State to take over; but 
certain principles, among them the ten Commandments, were timeless. 
It called upon the faithful ‘to pray for strength to resist with all their 
might this violation of the immortal soul’. Never had the shameful 
misleading of the people been so great in Hungary as now. The faithful 
must refuse to allow their families to read the newspapers of those who 
opposed their faith, and must offer a Novena to God that the ‘Satan 
prowling among us like a roving lion may be driven away’. 

Reparations. Appeal for reduction (see U.S.S.R.). 

8 Fune—Reparations reduced (see U.S.S.R.). 

11 JFune—Churches. Janos Asztelos, a village Catholic priest, was 
sentenced to death after being found guilty of inciting his villagers to 
the murder of a policeman. One villager was condemned to death for 
actually killing the policeman and three others to imprisonment for 
taking part. 

12 Fune—U.S.A. The Deputy Premier, Mr Rakosi (Communist) 
announced in a speech that the Government had some time ago received 
a proposal from the U.S. Government that all questions about which the 
two countries disagreed should be discussed. Hungary was ready for 
such a discussion, but he wished first to point out to the U.S.A. that 
they were holding back a large amount of Hungarian State property in 
their zone in Germany and were financing the enemies of Hungary in 
the U.S.A. 

Nationalization of Schools. He also said that the Government’s 
patience had come to an end and that ‘any one who opposes the demo- 
cratic laws of the country will be smashed by the fist of democracy’. 
Teaching should become the responsibility of the State and religious 
teaching should continue to be the responsibility of the Church. 

The death sentence on the priest Asztelos was commuted to life 
imprisonment. 

13 June—Nationalization of Schools. The Prince Primate, Cardinal 
Mindszenthy, informed the Government in a letter that he accepted 
‘with regret in his soul’ the Government’s invitation to negotiate. 

16 Fune—New Party. The Hungarian Workers’ Party, a fusion of the 
Communists and Social Democrats, came into being. 

Nationalization of Schools. The National Assembly passed the Bill 
nationalizing schools by 230 votes to 63. 
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HYDERABAD. 14 JFune—Negotiations resumed (see India). 
17 June—Negotiations break down (see India). 


INDIA. 6 fune—Pandit Nehru referred at a public meeting to rumours 
of disturbances which were likely to occur on the departure of Lord 
Mountbatten. He condemned panic-mongers and said that there was 
no cause for apprehension. As a people’s Government was now in 
power, the public need not fear that the Government was not in a 
position to suppress immediately any disturbances that might arise. 

Hyderabad. Pandit Nehru said that India desired a peaceful settle- 
met, but if this was not possible would have to consider other means. 
Economically and geographically Hyderabad was an integral part of 
India. India could not tolerate in its midst a unit which could not be 
assimilated. 

The Hyderabad delegation arrived in Delhi. 

g June—Hyderabad. 'The negotiations between the Government and 
the Prime Minister of Hyderabad, Mir Laik Ali, broke down. The 
delegation left later for Hyderabad with the Indian proposals.These 
were described by the States Ministry’s Secretary, Mr V. P. Menon, as 
‘India’s last word’. He told the press that India had demanded the 
‘substance’ of accession, namely, full control over Hyderabad’s defence, 
external affairs, and communications, with over-riding power to enforce 
legislation in the State, and also a full responsible Government with an 
absolute Hindu majority during the period between now and the date 
when a plebiscite was held on the issue of accession. The Government 
had already issued orders to the military and police commanders in 
border areas to pursue raiders from Hyderabad across the border into 
state territory if necessary, and not to be squeamish about avoiding an 
armed clash if circumstances warranted it. The Nizam had been 
informed of this new order. 

Governor’s statement on future (see French India). 

10 June—Delhi agreement adopted (see French India). 

12 Fune—Diplomatic relations (see Vatican). 

14, Fune—Hyderabad. The delegation, consisting of the Prime 
Minister of Hyderabad and two other Ministers, arrived in Delhi and 
resumed negotiations with the Government. 

17 June—Hyderabad. Pandit Nehru announced that negotiations had 
again broken down, and stated that the terms offered in the draft 
agreement which the Nizam’s Government had rejected were the 
‘uttermost limit to which we can go, and no change in them is possible, 
or permissible’. In no circumstances would India ever agree to Hydera- 
bad being independent, because geographical and practical reasons 

made this impossible. India’s policy was, first, to achieve a peaceful 
settlement; secondly, to apply an economic blockade ‘to some extent’; 
and, thirdly, to tighten up control over Hyderabad’s borders and to 
instruct the Indian Army to pursue raiders across the border. 

Brazil. Legation established (see Brazil). 


INDONESIA. 10 Fune—Discussions (see Security Council). 
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16 Fune—The leader of the Dutch delegation informed the U.N. 
Committee of Good Offices that he considered it advisable to dis- 
continue discussions with Indonesian delegates for the time being. 


INTER-ALLIED REPARATIONS AGENCY. 15 Fune—Switzerland. 
The nineteen member Governments unanimously adopted a resolution 
calling on Switzerland to complete with the least possible delay the 
liquidation of German property in that country in fulfilment of the 
agreement concluded with the U.S.A., Britain, and France in May 1946. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF TRAVEL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. 14 fune—The third conference was opened in Oslo by the 
Norwegian Minister of Transport, Hr Nils Langhelle. 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIALIST CONFERENCE. 4 June—The 
conference opened in Vienna and decided by 15 votes to none, with 2 
abstentions (Belgium and Italy) to admit the Saragat-Lombardo group 
of Italian Socialists to full membership and suspend the Nenni group’s 
membership pending the outcome of the Italian Socialist congress. 
Sr Luzatto, the Nenni group delegate, was allowed to attend as an 
observer. 

6 Fune—The Conference heard a report by Mr Denis Healey 
(Britain) on the future of the Ruhr industries. He said the decision of 
the London Conference (see p. 393) was a victory for European unity. 

7 Fune—Germany. The conference passed a resolution welcoming the 
London Agreement as ‘a first practical step in the direction of a united 
Europe’. 

8 Fune—Greece. The conference passed a resolution suggesting that 
there should be democratic elections under an international guarantee 
to enable the nation to instal a régime according to its own wishes, 
whilst safeguarding the country’s independence, security, and territorial 
integrity. 

Spain. The Socialist parties decided to ask their Governments for 
instant, effective, and co-ordinated action to eliminate the last vestiges 
of Fascism in Europe and to liberate the Spanish people from the slavery 
imposed by the Franco régime. 

Socialism. The conference passed a resolution stating that Socialism 
could not be separated from democracy. The resolution affirmed the 
conference’s belief in fundamental liberties, in equality of races and sexes, 
and it pledged the parties to maintain democratic principles in their 
organizations. It rejected the one-party system. It declared that political 
democracy should be developed into an economic democracy and that 
all mankind should get equal access to the world’s riches and cultural 
values. Law and administration should be reformed and bureaucracy 
curbed. Democratic Socialism combined freedom of the individual with 
economic planning. A committee of the conference would draft a state- 
ment on the attitude to the Socialist parties of Eastern Europe. Mr Leo 
Dennen, representing the American Socialist Federation, addressed the 
conference as an observer demanding the formation of an all-embracing 
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Socialist International, including the Socialist parties in exile banned 
from the Eastern European countries. “The exiled party of to-day may 
be the leading party of the country to-morrow, as the recent war experi- 
ences have shown.’ 


IRAQ. 4 fune—Palestine. An official statement claimed that Iraqi forces 
had repulsed a Jewish force of some 5,000 which had attacked Jenin. 
The Jews were reported to have lost 580 killed and 1,000 wounded. 
Jewish version (see Palestine). 


ITALY. 4 Fune—Saragat-Lombardo group admitted (see International 
Socialist Conference). 

5 Fune— Yugoslavia. It was announced that Great Britain and the 
U.S.A. had sent favourable replies to the Note of 18 May (see p. 329). 

10 fune—Palestine. The Government announced that it had decided 
to support the appeal of the Security Council with the aim of helping 
to restore peace. For the period of the truce Italy, which had become a 
transit country for Jews and supplies going to Palestine, would prohibit 
the passage of combatants and arms as from 11 June. 

13 June—Trade Unions. Leaders of the Christian Democrats, 
Republicans, and Saragat Socialists in the General Confederation of 
Labour met in Rome and decided to form ‘an alliance for the unity and 
independence of the Trade Unions’. It was agreed that it was necessary 
to free ‘the Trade Unions from all party differences so that labour 
problems may be tackled in the exclusive interests of the workers’. 

14 June—The National Council of the Saragat Socialist Party 
approved a resolution which called for the holding in July of a Congress 
for the unification of all moderate Socialist forces. It was emphasized 
that a new united democratic Socialist party must keep free of any 
domestic blocs and pacts of unity with other political formations; accept 
the democratic method; support all efforts to reconstitute the Socialist 
International; and work for European reconstruction independently of 
the two conflicting international blocs. 

15 June—Population. The Central Institute of Statistics issued 
figures showing that the population had increased by over 4 million 
since 1936 to a total of 46 million. 

Budget. 'The estimates for the financial year 1948-49 put expenditure 
at 1,087,000 million lire and revenue at 705,000 million lire, giving a 
deficit of 382,000 million lire. 

Government programme. After a debate on Government policy lasting 
a fortnight the Government received a vote of confidence by 346 votes 
to 167. 


JAPAN. 8 Fune—Gen. MacArthur announced that he had approved a 
$60 million cotton fund, which represented the first credit to be negoti- 
ated under the ‘Occupied Japan Export-Import Revolving Fund’. The 
agreement had been made with a group of U.S. banks. 


KENYA. 8 Fune—The Legislative Council had for the first time an 
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unofficial majority made up of 11 Europeans, elected; 5 Indians, 
elected; one Arab elected; one Arab nominated, and 4 nominated 
Africans, making a total of 22. The Government had 5 ex officio members 
and 10 nominated officials. 


LUXEMBOURG. 7 Fune—Economic conference (see Benelux). 


MALAYA. 6 Fune—Communism. The Commissioner-General for 
South-East Asia, Mr Malcolm MacDonald, in a broadcast, referred to 
the recent labour troubles throughout Malaya and said that the ‘bestial 
campaign’ of the agitators must be struck down. Communists were 
making a desperate effort to impose the rule of the knife and the gun in 
plantations, mines, and factories. If the ‘restless, impatient directors of 
international Communism are checked in Europe they may plan a 
political offensive in the east’. There was evidence that they had already 
resolved on this policy. 

7 June—Communism. The United Kedah Planters’ Association 
issued a statement saying that a ‘viciously sustained attempt is being 
made to wreck the rubber industry’. 

9 Fune—Communism. Liew Yit-fun, manager of the Min Shang Pau 
newspaper published in Kuala Lumpur by the Malayan Communist 
Party, was arrested on a warrant issued under the sedition enactment. 
(The party took over the newspaper on 1 June and stated that Liew, 
‘the Kuala Lumpur representative of the Malayan Communist Party’, 
would be manager.) 

11 Fune—Disorders. Under-Secretary’s statement (see Great Britain). 

12 fune—Three Kuomintang leaders were shot dead in their homes 
in central Johore by a gang of five Chinese. One of the gangsters 
was killed by a Malayan corporal who encountered them and one arrest 
was made. 

The High Commissioner, Sir Edward Dent, told the press in Kuala 
Lumpur that the general policy of banishing from the Federation 
undesirable British-born subjects had been taken up with the Colonial 
Secretary, and he hoped that in suitable cases the power of banishing 
British subjects would be exercised. A Bill was to be rushed through 
during the next Legislative Council session giving extensive powers to 
the administration and police in any area where a public emergency was 
declared. At present there were sixteen strikes on rubber estates, five in 
tin mines, and two others, involving 4,800 labourers. 

The Federation Government declared illegal the Pan-Malayan 
Federation of Trade Unions, and ten other trade union organizations. 

14 June—A meeting of central Johore planters decided to organize a 
defence corps against the bandit menace. It was announced that the 
Government would supply a corps with arms, and a defence committee 
was appointed to co-operate with the military and police. 

Chinese gunmen drove in private cars to a Chinese-owned estate at 
Kesang, near Malacca, and mortally wounded the conductor, a Kuomin- 
tang Chinese. 

Car Imports. The Governments of Singapore and the Federation 
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banned the importation from any source but the U.K. of cars of 20 h.p. 
or more. 

15 June—Communism. The police raided the offices of the Com- 
munist paper in Kuala Lumpur, Min Shang Pau, and arrested twenty 

ersons. 
' 16 Fune—Communism. Three European planters were murdered in 
the Sungei Siput district and a Chinese foreman in the Johore area. 
The High Commissioner, Sir Edward Gent, declared a state of emerg- 
ency in the Ipoh and Sungei Siput police district of Perak, in the Klung 
and Muar police circles of Johore, and at Kulai and Plentong in Johore. 

Statement on disorders (see Great Britain). 

17 fune—Communism. The scope of the emergency powers granted 
the previous day was extended to cover the whole of Perak State and all 
Johore. Police raided the headquarters of the Malayan People’s Anti- 
Japanese Army Ex-Services Association and arrested eight persons. 
The acting Commissioner of Federation Police told the press that 
planters and estate labourers would be trained as special constabulary 
under the direct orders of the police chief of each district. In Perak 
special police reinforcements had been stationed in strategic towns, 
together with Gurkhas. All planters had been provided with a police or 
Gurkha guard in the nearest village. 

Twelve Chinese raided the police station at Jeram Choh, near 
Johore Bahru. 


NETHERLANDS. 7 June—Economic conference (see Benelux). 
g June—War Propaganda. Protest against press articles (see U.S.S.R.) 
16 June—Breakdown in discussions (see Indonesia). 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 6 fune—The Governor, Sir Gordon Macdonald, 
announced that a second referendum on the future form of government 
would be held in the middle of July, in which only two choices, 
responsible government or confederation with Canada, would be 
balloted for. Counting of votes in the first was still incomplete but 
none of the three choices could obtain the 51 per cent necessary for 
victory. 

14 fune—The date of the second referendum was fixed for 22 July. 


NEW ZEALAND. 14 June—Economic Co-operation. Talks (see 
Australia). 

15 fune—The Finance Minister, Mr Nash, on his return to Welling- 
ton from conferences in Canberra with Mr Chifley and Dr Evatt, told 
the press that New Zealand and Australia must inevitably take the lead 
for the British Commonwealth in the Pacific and must take more 
responsibility in all matters. He added: “That does not mean that 
Britain gets out; it means that Australia, New Zealand, and Britain will 
jointly uphold the British tradition in the Pacific.’ 


NORWAY. 6 Fune—Scandinavian Defence. The Foreign Minister, 
Hr Lange, said in a speech: ‘It must be evident to all that a practical 
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co-ordination of the defences of the three countries during peace will 
present great advantages to all of us.’ There was however a marked 
contrast in the estimates made by the three Scandinavian countries of 
the possibility of their being involved in a new catastrophe. 

14 June—Scandinavian Defence. British view (see Great Britain). 


PAKISTAN. 13 JFune—Sind. The Sind Muslim League Council in a 
unanimous resolution stated that the Constituent Assembly, in voting 
for the separation of Karachi from Sind as permanent capital of 
Pakistan, had ‘taken precipitate action’. It instructed the Sind Ministers 
to engage a constitutional expert, preferably from Britain, to file an 
appeal before the Federal Court, and asked the Sind Cabinet not to 
surrender any powers in respect of Karachi to the Pakistan Government. 


PALESTINE. 4 June—Israel. The Prime Minister, Mr Ben-Gurion, 
told the Council of State in Tel Aviv that although the Arabs had been 
defeated on many fronts the danger to Israel was not yet over. The loss 
of the Old City of Jerusalem he regarded as a temporary reverse. He 
claimed to have uncovered a British-Arab plan to seize Jerusalem, 
Haifa, and Tel Aviv immediately the mandate ended, and to proclaim 
King Abdullah King of Palestine. Allegation denied (see Great Britain). 

Hagana claimed to have surrounded and destroyed an Egyptian 
infantry column at Isdud. They also stated that they had fought their 
way into Jenin and were threatening Nablus from both sides. Two 
Egyptian bombers were shot down near Tel Aviv. 

There was a sea engagement between four Egyptian light craft and 
Jewish sea, air, and shore defences off ‘Tel Aviv. 

Arab Operations. Jenin fighting (see Iraq). 

5 JFune—Saudi-Arabians (see Arab League). Holy Land Militia (see 
Vatican), 

6 Fune—Arab operations (see Eyypt). Jewish internees strike (see 
Cyprus). ; 

9 Fune—Truce terms accepted by both parties (see Egypt). 

Israel. The Foreign Minister, Mr Shertok, in accepting the truce 
proposals, said that Israel did not envisage ‘any measure preventing or 
delaying the entry of Jewish immigrants to Israel irrespective of age 
or sex’, and while prepared to co-operate with the Mediator, Israel 
‘will regard as unjustified any attempt to interfere with the normal flow 
of Jewish immigration into Israel’. With regard to Jerusalem, Israel 
assumed that the provision by which relief would be administered would 
not affect those parts of Jerusalem in Jewish hands and secured by the 
—— of the Jewish forces at the time of the beginning of the cease- 

re. 

10 Fune—Military observers (see Security Council). Arab Operations 
(see Egypt). Transit of Jews banned (see Italy). 

Israel. The Foreign Minister, Mr Shertok, said acceptance of the 
truce was not a military necessity for Israel. It had burst its bounds 
under the impact of attack. Nearly 200 Arab villages were in Jewish 
hands. Jaffa, Haifa, Tiberias, Safad, and Jenin had been deserted by 
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their Arab populations. Almost all of modern Jerusalem was held by the 
Jews, and they would reopen the fight there if necessary to preserve it 
from an Arab king (see also Arab League). 

11 June—The truce entered into force at or about 6 a.m. G.M.T. Up 
to the moment of the cease-fire there were artillery exchanges in 
Jerusalem. 

Israel. The Provisional Government announced that David Marcus, 
commander of its forces in Jerusalem and a former colonel in the U.S. 
Army, had been killed in action the previous night. Air Force bombs 
Damascus (see Syria). 

13 June—British Forces. The British cruiser Phoebe arrived in Haifa 
to be the headquarters of the British officer commanding during the last 
days of the evacuation. 

Israel. The Provisional Government announced that the Army had 
been compelled to renew fighting on the northern front in self-defence 
after violations of the truce by the Arabs. It had asked the U.N. 
representative in Tel Aviv to inform the mediator that while it intended 
to observe the truce ‘it reserves the right to protect itself against aggres- 
sive action in the north’. 

Mediator’s headquarters (see Greece). 

14 fune—Mediator on procedure (see Security Council). 

16 fune—The commanders in Jerusalem of the Arab forces and of 
Hagana signed an agreed map showing the position of their forces at the 
time of the cease-fire. 


PERSIA. 13 June—The Majlis elected Abdulhussein Hajir Prime 
Minister (Minister without Portfolio in the outgoing Government). 


POLAND. 12 Fune—Report on food and housing (see F.A.O., United 
Nations). 

14 Fune—Trade Agreement. The Government signed an agreement 
with Czechoslovakia to ‘prevent unhealthy competition in foreign 
markets’, affecting motor cycles, machine tools, footwear, tyres, and 
medical supplies. 

17 June—London Agreement. The Government sent a Note to France 
underlining the community of interests between the two countries in 
face of the risk of the rebirth of German aggression, as envisaged by the 
London recommendations. They stated that decisions on a statute for 
Germany could be taken only ona Four-Power basis and that the London 
recommendations undermined the basis of a common and lasting 
settlement of the German problem. They could not admit that decisions 
about Germany should be taken arbitrarily, leaving aside interested 
countries such as Poland, and they found in the system of control to be 
applied to the Ruhr no adequate guarantee either for the security or the 
economic interests of the countries bordering on Germany. In their 
opinion all these considerations led to the supremacy of western 
Germany, which was a direct danger for France and Poland. 

The Government also sent a Note to the Allied Control Council in 
Berlin asking for a Council meeting to consider the Agreement. 
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PORTUGAL. 15 JFune—A court martial in Lisbon sentenced Vice- 
Admiral Mendes Cabecadas to one year’s imprisonment and nine 
others to eighteen months’ correctional imprisonment for their parts in 
the military revolt in April 1947 (see III, pp. 252 and 353). 


RUMANIA. 6 Fune—Reparations. Appeal for reduction (see U.S.S.R.), 

8 Fune—Reparations reduced (see U.S.S.R.). 

10 Fune—Ex-King’s marriage (see Greece). 

11 Fune—Nationalization. 'The Cabinet approved a Bill for the 
nationalization of industrial, mining, banking, insurance, and transport 
companies, and sent it to the National Assembly. 

14 June—Ex-King’s movements (see Greece). 


SAUDI ARABIA. 5 Fune—Palestine. Forces taking part (see Arab 
League). 


SOUTH AFRICA. 4 JFune—The Prime Minister, Dr Malan, in a 
broadcast, made the following points: 

United Nations. ‘We fully acknowledge our partnership in the com- 
munity of nations, and we therefore by no means stand for a policy of 
isolation. As far as our membership of the United Nations is concerned, 
we wish it to be clearly understood that we, like our predecessor in 
office, undertook membership on the clear understanding that there 
would be no interference from the outside in our domestic affairs or any 
breach of our sovereignty. We shall build on this foundation and utterly 
refuse to allow our destiny to be limited by any country, or Power, or 
organization except ourselves.’ 

British Commonwealth. ‘We also freely acknowledge the particularly 
friendly relationship in which we stand with the United Kingdom and 
other lands of the British Commonwealth. Those good relations we 
shall, as far as we are concerned, gladly continue. However, we must 
emphasize that co-operation for common ends will be possible only if 
there is no prejudice to our status and conduct as a sovereign indepen- 
dent State and if there are no attempts at outside interference in our 
domestic affairs. It will be acknowledged that, with the recent admission 
to the Commonwealth of new members with equal rights, especially 
in view of South Africa’s experiences at Lake Success, the danger of 
this interference is by no means imaginary. The question must inevitably 
be put, therefore, whether the good co-operation which everybody 
desires could not be achieved better by independent contracts between 
the individual members of the Commonwealth than by discussions at 
general and all-embracing conferences.’ 

Racial Questions. Many English-speaking people had supported him 
at the general election. They had refused to mistrust Nationalist 
assurances and their pledged word on the fulfilment of equal rights. 
There was enough common ground between the two white races to 
eliminate totally the racial question from South African political life. 
Unfortunately, co-operation had not yet gone so far that English and 
Afrikaans-speaking people could form a Government together. For the 
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first time since Union, however, there was a completely bilingual 
Government. The Government would protect the particular interests 
of non-Europeans to the best of its ability. ‘Apartheid (segregation) is 
not the caricature which so often has been made of it. Indeed, it means 
for the non-European the creation of a greater independence and feeling 
of self-respect as well as the provision of better opportunities for free 
development in accordance with their nature and abilities.’ For Euro- 
peans apartheid meant a new feeling of safety through the protection 
of their identity and their future. For both races it meant peaceful 
relations with each other and co-operation in the common interest. 

10 June—Smuts speech (see Great Britain). 

11 June—The Government announced that it would release five men 
convicted of treason or sabotage during the war. Two had been sen- 
tenced for broadcasting from Germany, one was landed on the South 
African coast from a German submarine during the war on a sabotage 
mission, and two were convicted of blowing up the post office in Benoni, 
killing one passer-by. 

15 fune—The Government announced that the training of natives 
as artisans would cease forthwith. The Minister of the Interior, Dr 
Dénges, in an interview to the press, announced that in future immi- 
grants would be made to adhere more strictly to the immigration laws. 


SUDAN. 4 Fune—Constitution. Proposals rejected (see Egypt). 
14 fune—Constitutional reforms (see Egypt and Great Britain). 


SWEDEN. 4 June—Defence. The Foreign Minister, Hr Unden, 
writing in the official monthly of the Social Democrat Party, 7iden, 
stated: ‘The fact that the international situation has been getting more 
and more strained cannot alter the accepted view on the position of 
Sweden in case of a new conflict. It is too easy to say that Sweden will 
automatically be involved in a new war on account of our geographical 
situation. If we in advance promise bases to a guaranteeing Power, that 
means that in the event of war Swedish territory will be considered 
hostile by another Power. The guarantee itself will be considered as just 
cause for preventing those bases from falling into the hands of the 
guaranteeing Power.’ He refused to consider the possibility that an 
isolated attack might be made against Sweden. Such an unprovoked 
attack had often been mentioned in public discussion in the last 100 
years but had never materialized. 

6 Fune—Scandinavian Defence. Lange statement (see Norway). 

14 Fune—Scandinavian Defence. British view (see Great Britain). 


SWITZERLAND. 15 June—German property (see Inter-Allied 
Reparations Agency). 


SYRIA. 11 Fune—Palestine. The Jewish air force bombed Damascus 
at 1.20 a.m., but little damage was done. 

14 Fune—Palestine. U.S. protest against blockade frejected (see 
U.S.A.). 
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TURKEY. 8 Fune—Following criticisms of difficult living conditions in 
the country and of the inferior quality of the bread, the Government 
resigned. 

9 June—President Inonu asked Mr Hasan Saka to form a new 
Government. 

10 Fune—A new Government was formed. Prime Minister, Hasan 
Saka; Deputy Prime Minister, Faik Barutchu; Interior, Munir Gole: 
Foreign Affairs, Nejmeddin Sadak; Finance, Shevket Adalan; Labour, 
Tahsin Balta; Economy, Javit Ekim; Communications, Kasim Gulek: 
Justice, Fuat Sirmen; National Defence, Husni Chakir; Customs and 
Monopolies, Ememin Erishirdil; Health, Vazil Sherafeddin Burge; 
Education, Tahsin Banguoglu; Agriculture, Javit Oral; Public Works 
Nihit Erim; Commerce, Vemil Said Barlas; Health, Dr Kemalj 
Bayazit. 


UNITED NATIONS 
BALKANS COMMISSION 

6 Fune—Child Conscription. The Commission issued a report stating 
that the retention by Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia of Greek 
children carried off by the rebels was contrary to the accepted rules of 
international behaviour. It constituted a serious obstacle to the restora- 
tion of good relations between Greece and her northern neighbours. 
If conditions in the areas where rebels were operating were such as to 
justify the removal of children for humanitarian reasons, and the 
Greek Government was not in a position to remove them, they should 
inform the special committee, and the possibility of their removal and 
care by some appropriate international organization would be examined. 
Meanwhile, the Greek Government was requested to take up the 
question directly with the Governments of Albania, Yugoslavia, and 
Bulgaria. 

The Commission decided to send a copy of this report to the Govern- 
ments concerned, urging them to stop any further abduction of children 
from Greek territory and to see to the speedy return to Greece of those 
already detained. The United Nations Secretary-General had also been 
requested to send a copy of the report to other eastern European 
countries which were said to have received abducted Greek children, 
and to ask these Governments what plans they had for the repatriation 
of the children. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 

7 June—Foreign Capital. Dr Grady (U.S.A.) told the Industrial 
Development Committee, in answer to indirect criticism mainly from 
the Indian spokesmen, of the alleged American unhelpfulness and 
refusal to assume financial liability for an Asian recovery plan on the 
lines of the Marshall Plan for Europe, that Asiatic countries should 
make every effort to get their economies on the up-grade—many were 
still going downhili and no outside help could pull them up unless they 
themselves first made the initial effort to increase production. They 
must use all possibilities of co-operative effort under the direction and 
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assistance of the E.C.A.F.E. organization. The Eastern countries 
should pursue a clear and consistent policy towards the investment of 
foreign capital. If any country feared ‘domination’ by foreign capital it 
was logical for it to pass laws to keep such capital out. But it was incon- 
sistent for leaders of a country to complain that foreign capital was not 
coming in when they took measures and adopted policies which could 
not but keep it out. Dr Grady personally could see little sense in a 
country’s endeavouring to develop without the assistance of foreign 
investment. But no international or U.S. organization was inclined to 
give money away or advance it under conditions which in effect made it a 

ift. 

: Nepal. The Commission approved the Indian delegate’s recom- 
mendation to the Economic and Social Council te widen its terms of 
reference so as to include Nepal within the geographical scope of the 
Commission, so that Nepal might later, if it so desired, apply for 
associate membership. The Commission also approved its secretary- 
general’s report recommending closer liaison between the Commission 
and the British Commissioner General in South-East Asia, only the 
U.S.S.R. opposing this. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 

10 Fune—Coal. The committee announced that it had allocated 
11,500,000 tons of European coal for delivery to fifteen countries during 
the third quarter of 1948. The requirements of these countries were 
estimated at 19,100,000. The deficit figure of 7,600,000 tons was being 
sent to the U.S.A. for consideration when U.S. coal exports to Europe 
were allocated. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 

12 JFune—The organization issued the report of its mission for 
Poland, recommending measures to meet the food and housing short- 
ages there. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 

14 fune—The second annual report to the U.N. was published. It 
said that the I.L.O. annual conference opening at San Francisco on 
17 June must act on the international labour convention guaranteeing 
the right of freedom of association and study the establishment of 
enforcement machinery. 


SECRETARIAT 

10 Fune—Security Forces. The Secretary-General, Mr Trygve Lie, 
proposed that the Secretary-General be authorized to recruit a ‘small 
guard force’ to be placed at the disposal of the Security Council. ‘There 
had been no single case before the Council in which a large force would 
have been needed to act for the United Nations, provided a small 
United Nations guard force of some kind had been available for 
immediate duty at the proper time. ‘I include Palestine.’ 

17 Fune—Palestine. The Secretary-General, at the request of Count 
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Bernadotte, agreed to send fifty U.N. security guards to help control 
convoys of food, etc. from Tel Aviv through the Arab lines to Jerusalem, 
(The men were from those usually employed as porters and door- 
keepers at Lake Success.) 


SECURITY COUNCIL 

4 June—Palestine. Count Bernadotte reported from Palestine that the 
immigration issue was an obstacle to a truce settlement, and asked the 
Council to reach a new and more precise interpretation of this article in 
the resolution. 

Ceylon. Ceylon applied for membership of the United Nations as 
‘an independent member of the British Commonwealth in the same 
relationship with the United Kingdom as Australia, South Africa, and 
the Dominions’. 

8 Fune—Kashmir. Pandit Nehru in a letter to the Council, said that 
India could not acquiesce in the Council’s decision that the terms of 
reference of the Kashmir Commission should include a study of 
Pakistan’s complaints about Junagadh and other matters, and, secondly, 
that India would not permit the Commission to execute the Council’s 
resolution on Kashmir until Indian objections to certain provisions had 
been satisfactorily met. 

Palestine. Mediator’s truce proposals (see Egypt). 

10 Fune—ZIndonesia. Discussion was opened of three reports from the 
Committee of Good Offices. 

Mr Palar (Indonesia), referring to the emergence under Dutch 
auspices of the autonomous states of Madura and West Java, accused 
them of trying to eliminate the Republic with which they professed to 
be negotiating. 

Dr van Kleffens (Netherlands) said the Dutch prided themselves on 
having given the people in Madura and West Java the opportunity of 
realizing their political aspirations. When free to decide they had shown 
that they did not want the stringent unitarianism of the Republic. 

The Indian delegate said that the dismemberment of Indonesia had 
begun. The Australian and Soviet delegates indicated that they sup- 
ported Indonesia. 

Palestine. Mr Gromyko (U.S.S.R.) referred to the decision of the 
Mediator to ask the three members of the Truce Commission (U.S.A., 
France, Belgium) to supply twenty-one military observers each, and 
also six patrol vessels to enforce the embargo on the import of arms by 
sea. He had no objection to Americans, French, and Belgians going, 
but hoped the Council would approve the U.S.S.R. also sending some 
observers, who need not be so numerous as those of the U.S.A. 

The U.S. delegate said that Count Bernadotte had already concluded 
a clear, simple, practical arrangement which was within the authority 
conferred on him by the Council. If the Council decided to introduce 
new elements into the control the U.S.A. would abide by the decision. 

Mr Gromyko said the arrangement was simple and practical only in 
the sense that it served the U.S. desire to send military observers to 
Palestine and not to introduce Soviet ones. 
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11 June—Atomic Energy. The Council considered the Commission’s 
recommendation that its work be suspended. Sir Alexander Cadogan 
(U.K.) said it was not the British view that the proposals made by the 
majority on the Commission were unalterably the last word on effective 
control. They considered, however, that proposals on these lines 
offered the only means of enabling the world to develop whatever uses 
for peace the new force of atomic energy might promise and at the same 
time provide for the elimination of atomic weapons as instruments of 
national policy. Two years’ discussion had served to clarify the 
essentials of control and confirm what intelligent men all the world 
over had realized from the day on which the atomic bomb was used 
successfully—that success in this field required international collabora- 
tion on an unprecedented scale. The concept of sovereignty embodied 
in the system of national States, which had been the dominant political 
fact in the last 100 years of history, was already outdated. The lesson 
of this newest discovery of science was that fresh inroads must be made 
upon absolute sovereignty if civilization was to survive. The funda- 
mental issue was whether nations would accept some supra-national 
authority in the field of atomic energy. If recurring international 
frictions were to be settled in the future as in the past by resort to arms, 
then sooner or later civilization as we knew it must perish, because, with 
atomic weapons available, there could be no other outcome. He con- 
cluded that it was useless to continue detailed discussion in the Com- 
mission until at a higher level it had been possible to produce the 
atmosphere of confidence without which no negotiations could result in 
agreement. He announced the British Government’s concurrence on the 
subject of the reservations already stated with the proposals of the 
majority. 

The U.S. delegate offered a resolution which in effect sought the 
Council’s approval for the majority proposals for international control 
and invited the General Assembly to suspend the Commission’s work. 
Further discussion was adjourned until 16 June. 

Palestine. The Mediator reported that the truce was on the whole 
going well. Violation complaints (see Egypt). 

14 Fune—Palestine. The Mediator asked the Council by cable to 
approve the procedure that all communications from interested parties 
concerning the carrying out of the truce agreement should be sub- 
mitted to him, and that he in turn should report to the Council on all 
matters relating to enforcement when he thought it discreet to do so. 

15 Fune—Palestine. Mr Gromyko proposed that an observer corps of 
thirty to fifty persons made up of representatives of all members of the 
Council except Syria be established in Palestine. He asked that the 
U.S.S.R. be allowed to send five observers and pointed out that the 
U.S.A. had sent twenty-one observers as well as ships and aircraft. In 
the voting the proposal received two votes (Ukraine and Argentina); 
the other nine members abstained. At the request of Count Bernadotte, 
the Council decided to ask all member and non-member Governments 
to help to prevent immigration into Palestine or the Arab States of 
persons likely to infringe the truce. 
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17 June—Palestine. U.N. security guards (see Secretariat). 


U.S.A. 4 fune—European Recovery Programme. Mr Marshall, comment- 
ing on the cuts in the programme proposed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives Appropriations Committee, said that the proposed reduction 
would alter the Programme from one of recovery to one of mere relief, 
and that if Congress should confirm the change it would in his opinion 
have a most serious effect on the political situation in Europe. 

The House of Representatives passed the Appropriations Bill for the 
Economic Co-operation Programme (reducing the aid funds by about 
25 per cent) as suggested by their Appropriations Committee (see p. 383). 

5 Fune—Note on Italo-Yugoslav frontier (see Italy). 

8 Fune—The British Ambassador, Sir Oliver Franks, in a speech to 
the National Press Club in Washington made the following points: 

European Recovery Programme. When he arrived in Paris last July 
he found that, though many commodities were scarce, that in shortest 
supply was confidence. As the conference progressed confidence grew 
and it was now a vital constituent of the programme. 

U.S.S.R. In answer to questions he declared that Britain was defin- 
itely on the side of the U.S.A. in the present ‘cold war’ against Russia, 
and was a partisan rather than a mediator. ‘After the failure of the Big 
Four meeting in London last December we came to the conclusion, if 
we had not already done so before, that we are with you on that issue. 
I do not want to be understood to say that we agree with you point by 
point, that there are no differences—on minor points there will be 
differences. But on the big issue we are with you.’ 

Palestine. ‘I believe we both desire a cessation of warfare in Palestine, 
and desire to establish and promote peace in the Middle East.’ He hoped 
that Britain and the United States would start from the basis of a 
common ground and work out acommon solution which both could 
recommend. ‘I hope that we may do so in an atmosphere different from 
that of the last few weeks. Neither country is helped if bad faith is 
imputed.’ 

Cotton credit (see Japan). 

9g Fune—Mr Marshall, at a press conference, made the following 

oints: 
Hl European Recovery Programme. The full $5,300 million was needed 
to fulfil the purposes of the programme in its first year. 

Germany. The Government had approved the London Agreement, 
which, in his opinion, was a major step towards a comprehensive 
solution of German problems. He invited the U.S.S.R. to allow its zone 
of Germany to join the western areas in restoring unity to the whole 
nation. Such an achievement would remove ‘the principal obstacle 
to the development of a peaceful Europe’. He insisted, however, that 
the U.S.S.R. must guarantee individual liberties and freedom of trade, 
agree to a joint export-import programme, and halt reparations removals 
before it could be allowed to link with Britain, France, and the U.S.A. 
in the project. 

War Propaganda, Protest against press articles (see U.S.S.R.). 
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European Recovery Programme. Senator Vandenberg, speaking to the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, and referring to the cuts made by 
the House of Representatives in the funds for E.R.P., said that he had 
sought the opportunity of appearing before the committee ‘only because 
of my deep conviction that you confront decisions which transcend 
fiscal considerations and involve critical impact upon our prestige, our 
peace, and the peace and freedom of the world’. He asked them not to 
veto the declared policies of Congress and thus to brand those policies 
before the world as capricious, unreliable, and impotent. ‘It is necessary 
to remember that both the Senate and the House approved the Euro- 
pean Co-operation Administration by overwhelming majorities, and 
gave it immediate life with an advance of $1,000 million. They put it 
immediately to work. This sounded as if we meant business. I think we 
did. So did western Europe. These countries proceeded to seek unpre- 
cedented unities in response to our self-help specifications. They 
accepted our good faith and proceeded to prove their own. They did it 
at the hazard of serious reprisals when Communism declared bitter war 
upon the enterprise. More progress towards unification has been made 
in a few months than in the centuries preceding. This is progress for 
peace and freedom—for us as well as them. It is the greatest possible 
insurance against a war that we do not want, and against our need to use 
the increased armaments for which we concurrently vote other pre- 
cautionary billions. . . . This Congress as a matter of intelligent self- 
interest, cannot afford to throw our attitudes into doubt, and thus 
multiply the terrified confusion of a world in which the forces of 
aggression thrive upon confusion. We must not feed the very fires we 
had put out. . . . Any such cynical reversal would be a major policy 
decision, which should not be made through the back door of an 
appropriation Bill, and indeed should not be made at all.’ 

10 Fune—Wheat. The Department of Agriculture estimated that the 
1948 crop would be 1,192 million bushels, the second largest on record, 
making possible the export of more than 400 million bushels. 

Defence. The Senate passed by 78 votes to 10 a modified Conscription 
Bill making men between the ages of 19 and 25 who had not already 
served liable to military service. 

The Secretary for Air, Mr Symington, announced that a U.S. Air 
Force rocket-propelled research plane, the Bell XS-1, had ‘flown much 
faster than the speed of sound many times’. He also announced that 
contracts would be placed under the programme recently approved 
by the Secretary for Defence for 243 bombers, 1,405 {fighters, and 
553 transport trainers and rescue aircraft. 

European Recovery Programme. 'The Administrator, Mr Paul Hoffman, 
said that any reduction now in E.R.P. ‘might cause great damage to the 
spirit of confidence and hopefulness among the peoples of western 
Europe which is so vital to the success of our efforts’. 

11 June—United Nations. The Senate passed by 64 votes to 4 a 
resolution calling on the United Nations to make the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes and the admission of new members no longer subject 
to veto by the permanent members of the Security Council. It also 
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advocated giving U.S. military aid to the mutual defence pacts of other 
U.N. members whenever Congress held that such action would 
advance U.S. security. 

European Recovery Programme. The Administrator, Mr Paul 
Hoffman, told the Senate Appropriations Committee that the brunt of 
the proposed cut would have to fall on the machinery and equipment 
necessary to restore or increase Europe’s productive capacity. The food 
allocations, already severely limited, could not be cut without impairing 
the effectiveness of labour in Europe. Fuel and raw materials could not 
be cut without immediately reducing the present levels of production 
and exports. The only thing to do would be to eliminate supplies of 
capital equipment from the year’s programme. But this would bring 
the danger of turning the recovery programme into a mere relief 
scheme. ‘Food is quickly consumed and forgotten. A productive 
machine, on the other hand, has continuing and repeated productive 
value. It is a multiplier.’ Much machinery, tools, and similar equipment 
could be got only from the U.S.A. and many were key items without 
which equipment produced in Europe could not be used with full 
effectiveness. 

The Secretary of State, Mr Marshall, told the Committee that 
Congress would be turning the whole European Recovery Programme 
into ‘a wasteful, dangerous, and unjustifiable procedure’ if it persisted 
in the 26 per cent cut. Western Europe would be left ‘in a very perilous 
state of mind’ if, after having made all its plans to help itself, it dis- 
covered it could not trust the U.S.A. to fulfil its promises. “We must 
remember how much courage was required by the sixteen nations to 
go ahead with this thing against the threatening, formidable opposition 
of the strongest Government in Europe. When we presented this pro- 
gramme to Congress we said that it was a calculated risk with fair 
chances of success. Now it becomes a calculated risk—of failure. I do 
not think we can afford to place the United States in a position of initiat- 
ing and inviting failure. If we waken in Europe the feeling that they 
cannot trust us we will leave them in a very perilous state of mind. 
America’s foreign policy hinges to a considerable degree on attaining the 
confidence of Europe. That is the crux of the whole thing. Any failure by 
Congress to support that confidence may well have far-reaching effects 
on our policy abroad. Anything that awakens doubts not only affects 
the confidence of Europe in our integrity and leadership but also leads to 
serious adverse propaganda and creates genuine doubt in the minds of 
people abroad concerning the correctness of their position and their 
delicate situation.’ 

12 FJune—European Recovery Programme. The Senate Appropriations 
Committee decided to recommend that the funds voted should be for 
twelve not fifteen months. 

Germany. Frankfurt meeting postponed (see Germany). 

Hungary. Proposed talks (see Hungary). 

14 Fune—European Recovery Programme. The Senate Appropriations 
Committee approved an appropriation of $6,125,700,000 for the 
economic co-operation programme. 
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Palestine. It was announced that Syria had rejected the U.S. protest 
against the blockade of Palestinian waters (see p. 381). 

16 Fune—European Recovery Programme. The Senate voted, by 
60 to g, that the total appropriation for relief and recovery should be 
$6,215,710,000, thus restoring most of the cuts made by the House of 
Representatives (p. 383), and, by 64 to 15, to put the E.R.P. back ona 
twelve-month basis. 


U.S.S.R. 4 Fune—Credit to Finland (see Finland). 

6 Fune—Reparations. It was announced that the Rumanian and 
Hungarian Governments had asked the U.S.S.R. to reduce the pay- 
ments owed by them for reparations. 

In a long statement the Tass agency alleged that Col. Tassoev 
(see pp. 293 and 357) had been kidnapped in Bremen, taken to London by 
air, ill-treated by the intelligence service, and not allowed to com- 
municate with the Soviet Embassy. British reply (see Great Britain). 

8 Fune—Reparations. The Government announced that, following 
requests from their Governments, they had decided to halve Rumania’s 
and Hungary’s reparations sum as from 1 July. 

9 June—War Propaganda. Moscow radio stated that the Govern- 
ment had protested to the U.S.A. and the Netherlands against ‘war- 
mongering’ press articles and had invoked the United Nations General 
Assembly’s resolution condemning war propaganda. The protest to 
Holland concerned an article in the Socialist paper Het Vrije Volk 
which, according to the Government, was provocative and war-monger- 
ing, and called for the dropping of U.S. atom bombs on Soviet industrial 
centres. The protest to the U.S.A. referred to ‘unbridled propaganda for 
a new war being carried on in the U.S.A.’, and cited an article in the 
independent New Week which ‘contains slanderous inventions directed 
against the U.S.S.R., depicting the U.S.S.R. as an aggressor allegedly 
preparing to attack the U.S.A. This article also expounds a plan for 
using the American air force, air bases, and atom bombs against the 
Soviet Union, in particular for the destruction of large towns.’ 

15 June—Danube. The Government agreed to the U.S. proposal 
(see p. 381) for a conference on navigation on the Danube to be held in 
the capital of a Danubian State on 30 July and that Austria be allowed 
to send observers, 


VATICAN. 5 Fune—Palestine. In a Note to the Secretariat of State and 
to the representatives in Italy of all the Christian powers, the Con- 
fraternity of Franciscan Monks stated that they were forming a Holy 
Land Militia, composed of the faithful belonging to the Christian 
denominations, to protect the sanctuaries and cultural and other 
religious institutions connected with them. 

12 Fune—It was decided that diplomatic relations between the Holy 
See and India should be established by an exchange of representatives 
with the rank respectively of Apostolic Internuncio and Minister. 


VIET NAM. 5 Fune—By an agreement signed on board a French 
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cruiser off Haiphong, Viet Nam (French Indo-China) became an 
associated state within the French Union and its independence within 
it was recognized by France. The signatories were the French High 
Commissioner, M. Bollaert, the head of the Provisional Government, 
Gen. Xuan, and the ex-emperor of Annam, Bao-Dai. 

General Xuan signed an ordinance explaining that a central Pro- 
visional Government was necessary to negotiate with France and to 
make real the union of the provinces of which French Indo-China was 
formerly composed. It also suspended the ‘sovereignty of the Viet Nam 
people’ during the present state of war. 


YUGOSLAVIA. 5 Fune—Child conscription (see Balkans Commission, 
United Nations). 

Italy. Replies to Note on frontier (see Jtaly). 

17 June—Dr Obrad Cicmil was appointed Ambassador to Britain, 


ain, 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


June 28 UNESCO: International Theatre Institute, Prague. 
July — General Election in Finland. 
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Elections in the Netherlands. 

General Assembly of the International Scientific Radio 
Union, Stockholm. 

Economic and Social Council, Geneva. 

Second referendum on the future form of Government, 
Newfoundland. 

Conference on navigation on the Danube, Belgrade. 
Completion of British withdrawal from Palestine. 
UNESCO: World Conference of University Leaders, 
Utrecht, Netherlands. 

First Assembly of the World Council of Churches, Amster- 
dam. 

International Conference on Populations and World 
Resources in relation to the Family, Cheltenham. 
Conference of the International Law Association, Brussels. 
General Election in Sweden. 

U.N. General Assembly, Paris. 

British Africa Conference, London. 


